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“Nightie, for once your 
extravagant speech i is на 
This mattress is superlative... 


"Say, P. J., don't you think roomy, comfortable, totally 
this gorgeous new relaxing. It's sure to bring 
king-size cotton-cushioned both restful sleep and 
mattress is just too, too pleasant dreamsss ...zzz..." 


divinely marvelous ?" 
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King, queen, or SN 
regular-size, mattresses MONS 
cushioned with cotton are e SS 
the choice of nine out of и 
ten people because they аге 

comfortable, resilient and 

stay that way for years. 
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Typifying the huge 
units office planning 
works with today, 
the Pan Am will have 
more than 2 million 
sq. ft. of rentable 
space when complete. 
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COMING IN CONTRACT 
AuGUST—Motels—a review of newly completed facilities 
in this booming contract area. 


SEPTEMBER— Resilient flooring—new products, contract 
standards, and maintenance procedures. 


OcTOoBER— National Hotel Show; Furniture review. 


NOVEMBER—Fabrics and fibers—a review of natural and 
man-made textiles and their contract applications. 


REAR SER o 
D. C. Currently 


OUR 
WASHINGTON 
REPORT: 


и Government approaching Age of Modern 
и Expansion in post office building 

Ш CFA loans to spur college housing 

и Recent awards to contract furnishers 


F OR the contract furnishings industry, the 1960’s 
promise to be the Age of Modern, in which the 
United States government is drawn, dragged, 
drugged, or dragooned into coming into line with 
private industry and business trends that have 
been pronounced for years. From this point of 
view, the monstrous new Rayburn House Office 
Building may be the last gigantic gasp of the dy- 
ing order—to the relief of contract furnishers. 
This HOB No. 3 has a style which is neither here 
nor there, but which possesses such a huge tilt to 
the past that it fittingly occupies the position it 
does on Capitol Hill—at the bottom. From here 
on, things have to improve for office building de- 
sign, and office design. With the improvement 
should come new huge gobs of business for con- 
tract furnishers, who’ll be called on to wash the 
past right out of federal executives' lairs. 

A program in the right direction has been is- 
sued by the President's Committee on Federal Of- 
fice Space. It wants a $425 million building pro- 
gram for Washington alone in the next decade, 
more than doubling the present construction rate 
from about $25 million a year to about $53 mil- 
lion. It would give the General Services Adminis- 
tration—which buys or arranges for the purchase 
of the bulk of federal procurement of office furni- 
ture—more power in space management and gov- 
ernment building programs. It would emphasize 
contemporary architectural design—which, along 
with contemporary office furniture design, has 
been apparently lost in the shuffle of growth the 
past few years. 

To keep this report from sinking to the bottom 
of the pile, the President wants GSA to tell him 
in a year about the progress it's made in achieving 
improved architectural standards. 


Buildings mean business 


To take only one department as an example, to- 
day's bid for building means tomorrow's invitation 
for contract furnishings. The Post Office has its 
own rapidly expanding program. In just one re- 
cent day, notices were out for bids for construct- 
ing new buildings in: 

Roselle, Ill. Rockford, Ill. El Paso, Ill. Neoga, Ill. 
Steele, Mo. Villisca, Iowa. Stuart, Iowa. Kellogg, 
Iowa. Nashua, Iowa. 


New furniture for old 


The same trends that affect government occupants 
moving into new or redesigned office space affect 
private business. Keeping track of offices shifting 
into such space may be a source of plus-volume. 

A survey by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, released here, shows that older of- 
fice buildings, especially in secondary downtown 
locations, are being forced either to modernize— 
or lower rents. Their vacancy levels are rising. 
With modernization, tenants are under consider- 
able pressure to replace dowdy furniture that did 
not look out of place in dowdy surroundings with 
updated furnishings that go along with the refur- 
bished surroundings. 


College housing 

Another area of expanding activity for contract 
furnishings is college housing. The latest stimulus 
to this comes from the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, which has started approving loans 
for 50 years now, instead of the previous 40. 

This would enable colleges to reduce rents by a 
little more than 8 percent. It should spur an in- 
crease in building. And this building, remember, 
is not confined to bedroom cubicles—it includes 
student unions, and dining rooms, and other living 
areas. 

Almost $2 billion have been committed by now 
for loans by CFA under this program in the past 
10 years. Financing has been provided for hous- 
ing over 385,000 students, apartments for 19,000 
families and 3,100 faculty members, 330 dining 
halls, and 135 college unions. 


GSA appointment 

Robert T. Daly succeeds retiring Karl E. Wallace 
as Commissioner of GSA's Public Buildings Serv- 
ice Aug. 6. Mr. Daly has been regional adminis- 
trator of GSA's Region 3—District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 


Federal procurement 
The opportunities for contract furnishers in fed- 
eral procurement actually are not inexhaustible, 
but they'll certainly give you that impression if 
you watch for them steadily. They come from 
sources that after a while may be taken for grant- 
ed—and then from sources that will continue to 
(Continued on page 6) 
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America’s Largest Manufacturer of Lighting Reproductions 


MILLER & RHOADS 
R 


ICH MOND SAT- STORE, 


N.Y. 
CHILDS PLAIN & FANCY, 


|А y ig 


M. 


R. H, MACY & CO., 
PREEDOMLAND, N.Y. 


HILTON INN 


CALICO KITCHE 
N, 
с SAN FRANCISCO, INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


We make custom lighting . . . 


. for The Hotel Corp. of America, NEW YORK: 225 Wi 257 Fact Shem Free 68 page catalogue Dept C-663 
The Sheraton Corp. Statler-Hilton ATLANTA: Sine a oues ЕРУ 8192. 129 West 27 St. New York City 
Hotels, Macy's, Sherry's, Hollywood CHICAGO: 1294 Merchandise Mart 
Television and the Broadway Stage. DALLAS: rade Mart Rubye Tedder ‘Ruby 
Consult us on your next contract. ЗАМ FRAN: post 1195. Мат, Lloyd Lewy — 
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From | | OUR WASHINGTON REPORT 


CONTINUED FROM P. 4 


any 


Point-of-View . . . 


surprise you. You can prepare yourself for invita- 
tions to bid from agencies that are responsible for 
the bulk of the business, and hope that once you 
do get lined up to do business with the govern- 
ment you'll run across some of the other possible 
profitable opportunities. 

Here are some of the recent invitations to bid. 
These are closed now, but they can indicate to you 
where the growth prospects for you may be green 
in coming months, if you're willing, able, and can 
get lined up on the starting mark. 

Food and Drug Administration, Washington— 
Furnishing and installing laboratory furniture 
and equipment at Chicago and at Seattle, each job 
estimated at more than $100,000. 

General Services Administration, Seattle—Steel 
bunk beds, single size. Wood sidechairs. Occa- 
OUTSTANDING sional tables, 167 each. Table lamps. Floor cover- 

3 ing material for one year, for Alaska, Idaho, Mon- 
Design | tana, Oregon, Washington. 


from any angle 
Federal pay-off 
The proof of how attractive federal procurement 
can be is in the awards that the U.S. government 
makes, month in and month out, to contact furn- 
ishing firms. And in the size of the awards as well 
= е — as the caliber of the firms that consistently go 
бр У | after and get this business. For some of the very 
| largest in the industry it forms a substantial part 

of their volume—for some, a truly indispensable 
part of their business. 

Here are some of the recent awards: 

Re os General Services Administration, Washington 
rassass € РУСА —Upholstered living room furniture, 1,653 each, 
a! $125,944, Carsons, High Point, N.C. 
| Floor covering, indefinite quantity, through 
| March 14, 1963. Bigelow-Sanford, New York. Car- 
pet Distributors Corp., New York. Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul. D. W. Moor Co., Toledo. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearney, N.J. National 
Sponge Cushion Co., Los Angeles. Duraloom Car- 
pet Mills, Lehighton, Pa. General Felt Products of 
Calif., Los Angeles. Longlife Rubber Products Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. C. H. Masland & Sons, Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

GSA, Seattle—Furniture, 900 pieces $77,100, 
| Fisher Woodcarving Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
| GSA, Atlanta— Furniture, $14,775, Royal Met- 
| al Corp., New York. 
| GSA, Dallas—Carpet, installed, $20,903, Karl 
Dick & Co., Houston. Fluorescent lighting job, 
$9,115, Belco, Ine., Oklahoma City. 
| | GSA, here—Bookcases, through May 31, 1963, 

· RVT Industries, Jamestown, N.Y. (С) 
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RANK SCERBO & SONS INC. 
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© "Where Craftsmanshio Counts” 


Whatever your needs... DURHAM offers you 
the greatest variety in seating and outstanding 
quality, style, finish, color, size, and durability. 


Write for latest catalog and prices. · D ur h am 


MANUFACTURING CORP., MUNCIE, IND. 
The Finest Metal Furniture 
BRIDGE SETS • CARD TABLES * STEP STOOLS e SWIVEL, BAR & COUNTER STOOLS • HOSTESS CARTS 


875 All-Steel Tubular 868 Upholstered Seat 875TA Tubular Steel 4168 Flexaire Fibreglass 
Construction and Back Tablet Arm Chair Chair 
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877 Tubular Chair with 805 Economy Tubular 874 Plywood Seat 418 Ultra-Upholstered 
Upholstered Seat Construction Chair Comfort . . . it folds 


902 Ladder Back Chair 605R All-Steel Channel 527 Channel Construction. 429 Early American Style 
with Kneeler Chair Upholstered Seat Folding Chair 


Dm 
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555 Vinyl-Laminated 845 Tubular Juvenile 251 Ladder Back 305-J All-Steel Channel 
Stack Chair Folding Chair Juvenile Chair Juvenile Chair 
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CONTRACT NEWS 


Kroehler contract display 

Five model rooms displaying contract furniture 
have been incorporated into Kroehler’s Chicago 
showroom at the American Furniture Mart, 
where the contract division is now headquartered. 
Each of the rooms employs a different decorating 
theme geared to the specific furniture group dis- 
played. Settings are fully color coordinated with 
draperies, bed spreads, carpeting and accessories. 
The establishment of the new model rooms devel- 
oped as part of the contract division’s recent ex- 
pansion program. The displays are open to con- 
tract dealers, designers, motel and hotel proprie- 
tors. 


New Chicago showrooms for Brody 

B. Brody Seating Co., Chicago, will open new, en- 
larged showrooms at the American Furniture 
Mart, Chicago, in Spaces 919-20-21. The new fa- 
cility, which will occupy 50% more floor space 
than the firm’s previous showroom will be com- 
pletely redecorated and air-conditioned. The ex- 
panded quarters will enable Brody to show a 
much larger selection of merchandise. 


| JOHN STUART 
9 ARCHITECTIVE FURNITURE 


JOHN STU 


NEW YORK PARK AVE. AT 32ND ST. z : 
Ask for the catalog of John Stuart Architective Furniture — . i 


Clarification 


Dorothy Draper & Co. has been retained by 
Shelby Williams Mfg., Inc. to style a new line of 
tables and chairs and not Mrs. Dorothy Draper 
herself, as might have been inferred from a news 
item published in the May issue. 


Directional moves LA and Chicago units 


Directional Contract Furniture Corp. has relo- 
cated its Chicago and Los Angeles headquarters 
as joint displays with the Directional Furniture 
Showrooms, for the convenience of interior de- 
signers and architects. The company's display is 
now in space 6-121 Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
The Los Angeles display is in the Directional 
Building, 8950 Beverly Boulevard. 


Morton Textiles stages hotel show 

Morton Textiles & Furniture, a leading institu- 
tional furnishings supplier, staged a miniature 
hotel-motel show for 200 resort operators re- 
cently on the customers' home territory. The 
week-long show took place in a vacant restaurant 
in Osage Beach, Mo., in the heart of the Ozarks 
resort area. Some 200 hotel and motel operators, 
of the estimated 400 in the area, visited the 
show. The response and the volume of orders 
booked by Morton were excellent, according to 
the firm. 


PHILADELPHIA 230! CHESTNUT ST. 
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New Probber showrooms 


Harvey Probber, Inc. has opened new showrooms 
at 155 East 56th Street, New York City. Space is 
approximately 10,000 square feet on the third and 
fourth floors of the building, with the contract 
department occupying the third floor area. Fea- 
tured in room setting displays are pieces from the 
firm’s new Inner Office series. 


Maxwell completing five installations 


The Maxwell Company, Miami, one of the coun- 
try’s largest contract designers and furnishers, 
is completing five contracts this July totaling 
more than $1,615,000, covering the public spaces 
for the Cal-Neva Lodge, Lake Tahoe, Calif. ; Com- 
monwealth Motor Inn, Boston, with 200 rooms; 
Edgewater Inn, Seattle, with 180 rooms; Tally- 
Ho Inn, Las Vegas, with 309 rooms in the main 
building and 32 villas surrounding the Country 
Club. 


Geriatric furniture requirements 

The special furniture requirements for the aging 
were analyzed recently at a special workshop on 
geriatric furniture by Daniel C. Brown, vice 
president of Baumritter Corp. The session was 
held at the Eastern Ridge development for senior 
citizens in Perrine, Fla., for which Baumritter 
supplied the furniture. Some of the important 
points in selecting geriatric furniture, according 
to Mr. Brown, are: 1. Firm upholstery that gives 
comfortable support and is easy to get in and out 
of; 2. Beds with headboards that may be used as 
grab-bars; 3. Seat pads that snap on and off 
chairs, for instant removal when soiled or mois- 
tened; 4. Straight legs on chairs and tables to 
eliminate accidents; 5. Easy-to-clean furniture; 
6. Easy-to-move, lightweight furniture. 


Leasing gains in 1961 

The furniture and bedding industries leased $7.9 
million worth of production and office equipment 
in 1961, according to a year-end report by Na- 
tionwide Leasing Co., Chicago. The figure, which 
includes retail furniture stores, represents a gain 
of 49% over 1960, Nationwide added. Main rea- 
sons for the increase were stated to be: 1. greater 
corporate interest in shorter depreciation terms 
as a result of the congressional debate on the 
subject, 2. new, long-term, low-cost lease plans 
being made available, 3. increase use of sale-lease- 
backs involving older equipment, and 4. a decline 
in the liquid cash position of the furniture in- 
dustry for the sixth straight year. The Nation- 
wide Leasing report stated that professional leas- 
ing companies accounted for a larger share of the 
leasing done by furniture and bedding firms, ris- 
ing from 34% in 1960 to 44% in 1961. Direct 
manufacturer-to-consumer leasing accounted for 
the remainder. 
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Now Available 


FIRE RESISTANT 
SELF-EXTINGUISHING 
NON-TOXIC exclusive with 

Qxtures ASTRO CHAIRS 


OPTIONAL AT ADDITIONAL COS 


240 
CHAIRS 


on dollies 
Stacked 20 
high in only 
55 sq. ft. 


THE f REVOLUTIONARY 


ABS PLASTIC 
(not fiberglass) 


THE ONLY CHAIR THAT 
MOLDS ITSELF TO 
EVERYONE FOR INDI- 
VIDUAL COMFORT 
Made from special ABS 
flexible plastic 


NO MAINTENANCE TO 
WORRY ABOUT 

The ABS Plastic seat body is 
tough. rugged. Resists € 
cigarettes © knives е stains 
© weather © impact. 


е Only 8 Ibs. е 32 Color Combinations * Budget Priced 


Ganging only necessary 
on one side of chair 
Ganging (Optional) 


(Pxtures ws. co. 


KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


1641-C CRYSTAL е 
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Arthur John Hocking has been appointed mana- 
ger of advertising and sales promotion for the 
newly created consumer and industrial products 
division of United States Rubber Co., according 
to Louis J. Healey, president of the division. Mr. 


Hocking has been with U.S. Rubber since Novem- 
ber 1953, serving in styling, sales promotion and 
advertising capacities. He has been advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the footwear and 
general products division since 1955, the position 
he held at the time of his new promotion. 


A. W. Lutter, Jr. has been appointed assistant to 
the president, marketing for the Coated Fabrics 
Div. of the Interchemical Corp. 


Robert H. Cottle has been appointed a marketing 
manager for Formica Corp., with responsibility 
for sales and promotion of the company’s line of 
decorative laminated plastics and adhesives. In 
concurrent management moves, Charles L. Wal- 
ters has been named sales training director, re- 
placing Joseph H. White, named sales manager, 
eastern region. Other realignments include: H. K. 
Gladfelter from the eastern region to the western 
region; T. S. Diehm, formerly sales manager, east 
central region, and B. R. Allen, formerly sales 
manager, west central region, have exchanged 
regional responsibilities. 


Henry End, AID, IDI, has been assigned by the 
Tunisian government office of tourism to under- 
take the interior design of four new hotels located 
in Monister, Gafsa, Berzite, and Dhjerba. He will, 
in addition, act as design consultant to the devel- 
opment of Tunisian arts and crafts for export. 


Nathan Ancell, president of Baumritter Cor»., 
was elected permanent chairman of the advisory 
board of the Pavilion of American Interiors— 
home furnishings building at the 1964-1965 New 
York World's Fair. The board will work on a 
central theme, while encouraging each exhibitor 
to design as dramatic an individual exhibit as 
possible. 


ANOTHER NEW DESIGN DEVELOPMENT/NO.963 ADJUSTABLE TABLE С 


| 
| CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. North Chicago, Illinois | 
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James Hovey is now service manager, commer- 
cial carpets, for A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of Gulistan carpeting. He is responsible 
for commercial carpet sales and manufacturing 
coordination. Mr. Hovey joined Karagheusian in 
1948 as a sales trainee and last acted as northern 
division branch manager for the company’s sales 
organization, Seaboard Floor Coverings, Inc. 


William Madden has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of inside sales manager for Columbia-Hallo- 


3 


py “~ 


well, office furniture manufacturer. Eight new 
sales representatives were appointed at the same 
time. 


James A. Howell, of Howell Design Associates, 
Providence, R. I., has been retained as design con- 
sultant by Lester J. Millman Associates, archi- 
tects, to design the interiors of the new library for 
Rhode Island College. Howell Design Associates 
has also been retained as furnishing consultants 
by the State of Rhode Island for the same build- 
ing. 


Gordon R. Jones has been appointed by Fulton 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., producer of industrial 
fabrics, as marketing specialist for the bedding 
and allied industries. 


Carl R. Asher has been named assistant to the 
director of marketing, Joseph H. McFarland, for 
James Lees and Sons Co., according to Horace C. 
Jones, president. Mr. Asher will continue to direct 
company activities in advertising, sales promo- 
tion, public relations, market research, and var- 
ious sales planning areas. 


The International Design Centre, Miami, has 
named Herbert L. Hiller as vice president. He will 
be responsible for planning, programming and 
development. 


Crawford R. Sneddon has formed his own firm 
for the distribution of Du Pont vinyl upholstery in 
southern California. The new firm, under the 
name Vinyl Associates, is located at 4252 East 
Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles. Vinyl As- 
sociates will specialize on Du Pont vinyl upholstery 
for the furniture upholstery and the wall covering 
trade. 
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Nautical Still Life 


Robert Chailloux 


Herbert Arnot Inc. 


Importers of Original Paintings to the Trade 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 5-8287 


LANDSCAPES • MARINES e STREET SCENES 
WINTER SCENES e SPRING SCENES 
FLORALS • PORTRAITS e STILLIFES e ETC. 
BY EUROPEAN ARTISTS 
PRICED FROM $25 TO ABOUT $2000 


Join our hundreds of satisfied customers. A selection 
of over 6,000 originals on hand at all times. New 
additions arriving daily. 


An incomparable source for original paintings to the 
trade only. 


Ask for a visit by our salesmen who travel the entire 
country. 


Inquire about our rental service. 
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New HOWE Mobil-Matic "12" folds 


and rolls away in 3 seconds 


= seconds ago this 
conference room did not exist! 


You, too, can make a conference room appear or 
disappear this quickly. All you need is this new 
HOWE folding table and a little floor space. 


Ever increasing costs and constantly changing needs have turned 
many efficiency-minded firms to multi-purpose space use. 

The new HOWE folding conference table, the Mobil-Matic 
“12,” was designed with this in mind. The Mobil-Matic “12” is 
functional in every detail. It seats 14 comfortably. The counter- 
balanced spring tension and synchronized action of its patented 
understructure make it easy and safe to open or fold in just 3 
seconds. Folded, the Mobil-Matic "12" is rolled away smoothly 
on 4" swivel casters. Because it measures just 14" folded, it 
stores against the wall, barely protrudes into the room. 

For all its functionalism, the HOWE Mobil-Matic “12” sacri- 
fices nothing in the good looks department. Its top and edge are 
marproof, patterned Formica. (For those who prefer, an ano- 
dized aluminum-edge model is also available.) 

To keep the unit bright and fresh-looking, the entire under- 
structure is plated with rustproof Cadmium. 


Custom Division 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
380 LEXINGTON AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


FREE! Just fill in and mail the handy coupon and 
you'll be sent illustrated literature free on the Mobil- 
Matic**12" and other HOWE folding tables. Act now. 


Name 
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CALENDAR 


НЫНЫ. 


July 25-August 12. Fourth Annual Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair. McCormick Place, Chicago. 


August 27-30. Western National Restaurant 
Show, San Francisco. 


September 15-18. National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ 34th annual convention, 
and 8th annual Supply, Equipment & Fabric 
Fair. Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


September 16-22. American Hotel Association, 
Seattle, Wash. 


September 23-26. National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, 17th Annual Conference & 
Exhibit, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


September 23-27. Jamestown Fall Market. Furni- 
ture Mart, Jamestown, N.Y. 


September 27-28. Michigan Motel & Resort Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention and Trade Fair, 
Lansing. 


October 12-23. Design & Decoration 1963, spon- 
sored by AID and New York Herald Tribune, 
New York City. 


October 15-17. Fall Furniture & Home Furnish- 
ings Show, Atlanta Merchandise Mart. 


October 15-19. Summer & Casual Furniture Manu- 
facturers Association Show. Chicago. 


October 19-26. Fall Furniture Market. High Point, 
N.C. 


October 26-28. Western National Office Furniture 


Association, Convention-Exhibit. Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


November 1-2. Furniture Market. Dallas Market 
Center. 


November 12-15. 47th National Hotel Exposition. 
New York Coliseum, New York City. 


1963 
January 7-12. Winter International Furnishings 


Market. American Furniture Mart and Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 
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For Public 
Area Seating 


... BRODY 


Brody's experience in building public 
area seating stresses quality and com- 
fort... then combines these most 
important features with clean, modern 
styling to provide America's broadest 
line with America's greatest value. 


CONVENIENT 
GANGING 
FEATURE 


Stack and/or gang chairs 
for multi-purpose use 


Write for Contract Catalog No. 761 


Bar Stools 
for cocktail lounges 


4 
Н j 


j 


Occasional and Cocktail Tables 


е а 
| a 


The Executive Series 
for lobbies, offices 
reception areas 


B. BRODY 
SEATING CO. 


5921 
W. DICKENS 


CHICAGO 39, 
ILLINOIS 


TUxedo 
9-6000 


ITET 


^ 


Chairs . . . Cafeteria, 
restaurant, motel 
and office seating 


Booth Seating ... 
Custom and Standard Styles 
. » . for every need 
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OFFICE PLANNING 


RECEPTION area on floor of 
American Metal Climax Building, 
designed by  Leonard-Colangelo- 
Peters, who remodelled existing 
office space. Walls were resurfaced 
around elevator core; reception 
desk is conveniently placed to 
greet entrants, exploit space. 


BOARDROOM of American Metal 
features flexible planning—mova- 
ble wall (on track) can separate 
dining and conference areas when 
necessary; folds into wall when 
larger conference space is required. 
Circular table can thus be used for 
small meetings or dining. 
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COORDINATION, CONTROL, COMMUNICATION: 


IN ASSUMING THE COMPLEX PROBLEMS OF HIS CORPORATE CLIENT, THE OFFICE 


PLANNER MUST BE ENGINEER, 


By Bodil W. Nielsen 


N OT so very many years ago, office “design” 
was, a subsidiary responsibility of the general 
scapegoat of every corporation, the office mana- 
ger. Evidences of his handiwork are still innumer- 
able, witness some of the venerable downtown 
firms in space-conscious Manhattan, who carry 
on in enviably commodious and out-dated quart- 
ers complete with roll-top desks and acres of 
ornamented mahogany. These anachronisms, even 
more prevalent in other parts of the world, might 
very well be serving commerce as adequately— 
if inefficiently—as they ever did. The rest of the 
corporate community, however, has been turning 
its problems over to the professionals—space 
planners, interior designers, and architects. In 
the last decade, in fact, the office designer has 
done as much for business as he has for his own 
prestige; he has become as crucial to the corpo- 
rate enterprise as the board of directors, and, in 
many cases, he knows more about the company 
finally than the chairman himself. 

The professional office designer faces a stagger- 
ing new set of problems which the old-time office 
manager hardly thought of. His client, no matter 
what the business, has a growing staff of white- 
collar workers, of many different functions, whose 
work is principally the paper work and communi- 
cations of products or services where, in many 
cases, the principal labor, such as manufacturing, 
is done elsewhere. The client’s problems are 
passed on to the designer. His offices are housed 
either in his own space or building, which may be 
grossly outmoded in size or plan to accommodate 
differences in volume and staff; or he may, as 
is usually the case, rent space in a multiple office 
building. As a renting tenant, his worries are 
multifarious—the space was certainly not de- 
signed with his firm in mind; the landlord, and 
consequently the tenant, are restricted by numer- 
ous building codes and regulations; the typical 
landlord is not going to spend more than neces- 
sary to comply with individual requirements; and 
the rent, most particularly in a new building in a 
crowded city, might be astronomical, so that 
grossly wasted space can make a serious dent in 
the profit picture. 

So the designer must assume the client’s prob- 
lems of economy, efficiency, and landlord resist- 
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MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT, 


AND HUMANIST 


ance, as well as considering that mid-twentieth 
century phenomenon, the corporate image—of 
which office design is the most obvious and elabo- 
rate status symbol. As a result of this growing 
host of responsibilities, office design has assumed 
the big business proportions of many of its 
clients. Design firms proceed with an enormous 
amount of knowledge, which includes all phases 
of architecture, engineering, industrial and in- 
terior design, as well as economies and mathema- 
ties, all serving, essentially, the interests of the 
human being doing a job in a place where he is 
spending roughly half of his waking existence. 
How, then, does a designer approach such a 
many faceted design project? As Lawrence 
Lerner, president of Michael Saphier Associates, 
Inc., points out, there are no pat solutions or 
rules for office design, since every corporation has 
individual problems. The Saphier firm employs 
about 90 people, 50-60 of which are based in the 
New York headquarters. Some are industrial de- 
signers, the majority interior designers, of whose 
work 75 percent is in the realm of office design. 
Of this body of work, 80 percent of these offices 
are in rental buildings, all in big cities. Lerner - 
feels that the purpose of any office is for people 
to get together, i.e., to communicate—and to this 
end the functional planning of an office is directed. 
Saphier Associates divides the work of design- 
ing an office into two sections—space planning, 
and design, which is essentially the visual aspects 
of an interior, or the humanistic aspects. Space 
planning is the cold engineering phase of the pro- 
ject, which the designers must translate into 
three-dimensional human terms. The project 
director must co-ordinate the two separate as- 
pects, which often operate at cross-purposes, into 
a unified working system. Lerner feels that func- 
tional space planning is so important a part of 
office design that project directors and designers 
hired by Saphier must start their training pro- 
gram in space planning. The practical problems 
of a business operation must, after all, be solved 
first—flow and juxtaposition of personnel, allot- 
ment of working space and materials are the es- 
sential aspect of functionally successful design. 
Ideally, claims Lerner, architects and office de- 
signers should work together from the very be- 
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ginning on a building; the architect thus would 
work from the inside out, so to speak, considering 
the people who must work in the building first, 
rather than the exterior visual effect, which archi- 
tects are usually most interested in. If architects 
can get an idea from the office designers about the 
human problems involved, it might favorably 
affect their projected designs. Also, the clients, 
ideally, should consult with office designers before 
renting, building, or buying space. Too often, de- 
signers are called in after the space has been 
negotiated for, leased, or architect-designed, only 
to discover that it couldn’t be more inadequate or 
inappropriate for the working needs of his client. 

Many structural aspects of a rental building, 
for example, will seriously affect the design of the 
office interior. Building shapes and sizes present 
various problems, such as the location of the core 
—whether it is central, or backed up against one 
side of the building. In floors of less than 18,000 
square feet, center cores are undesirable; the crit- 
ical dimension in office space is from the core to 
the perimeter, and this is inadequate in a small 
building with a central core. Window modules are 
also a crucial structural feature to be considered, 
as are bay spans, i.e., the widths between struc- 
tural columns. In cheap construction, bays are 
usually narrow; this can play havoc with the well 
thought-out design space. The ubiquitous column 
can, on the other hand, present an interesting de- 
sign challenge, though there are usually enough 
of those without actively soliciting others. Most 
structural columns are found within ten feet of 
the core area, which, in the standard office build- 
ing, places them in reception areas—obviously un- 
desirable. Columns in private offices or small work- 
ing offices can also detract seriously from efficient, 
attractive design. Skidmore, Owings, and Merrill, 
for example, design-conscious architects who work 
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YAWATA Iron & Steel Co. office area designed by Michael 
Saphier Associates shows one solution to the problem of 
designing around columns: lining up with desk and planter, 
Same column problem in Glickman Corp. reception room, 
left, also by Saphier; column directs flow of elevator traffic, 
serves as partition between corridor and reception area. 


COORDINATION, CONTROL, COMMUNICATION 


on high-budget prestige buildings for the most 
part, favor a bay span of 60 feet! 

A further problem to contend with, primarily 
in rental space, is standardization. Rental building 
owners plan marketable space, which must be uni- 
versally flexible as well as economical. The owner 
therefore, according to his lease obligations, in- 
stalls standard equipment—air conditioning, light- 
ing fixtures, partitioning, and so forth, which may 
be good quality but inappropriate for the particu- 
lar tenant. The tenant on the other hand, may not 
be in a position to install his own basic equipment, 
even if he can work out an equivalent compensa- 
tion plan with the landlord (usually he has to get 
into the space and start paying rent, ready or not, 
by a certain date), and labor problems will quite 
conceivably delay his private contractors in favor 
of the landlord's. It is all too rare a case when the 
designer can convince the tenant that standard 
basic equipment will not serve his needs as well 
as specially ordered and installed elements. 

Initial obstacles such as these precede the ac- 
tual designing stage. A systematic and method- 
ical study follows. Saphier Associates get a record 
from the client of all his employees—their volume 
of production, and, most essentially, who has to 
communicate with whom, the crucial factor. Pro- 
portions relating employee to the work load are 
established, as well as detailed inventory of all 
furniture and equipment required. The spade 
study involves a schematic analysis in bulk terms 
of departmental breakdowns, and figures are com- 
piled on how much area is needed per person in 
each particular kind of work. The space planners 
must understand general departmental require- 
ments as well as painstakingly detailed personal 
requirements: who walks where, who works with 
whom, which departments might expand, what 
kind of communications are required, what kind 
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EXECUTIVE office at Merchants Refrigeration Co., 
by W. B. Wood Co., designers, solves sun problem 
caused by modern window walls with translucent 
printed Fiberglas (Drapery Corp. of America), 
eliminating glare and diffusing light. Marketing 
division of Gulf Oil in Philadelphia, above, demon- 
strates Saphier’s principles of efficient space 
planning to facilitate communications. At right, 
Business Interiors of San Francisco designed 
reception area of Royal Blue Copy Center with 


of equipment, and on and on. Only after the basic 
functional plan is elaborated can the actuaí in- 
terior design go into effect—collaborating with 
space planning, the humanistic, visual aspects 
must be incorporated into the over-all scheme: 
furnishings, color schemes, personal detailing. The 
office designer ultimately becomes not only a plan- 
ner and furnisher but a sort of management con- 
sultant as well, since the workings of a business 
are so intimately related with the workings of its 
office space. 

Leonard-Colangelo-Peters, New York office de- 
signers, encountered an ideal client-relationship in 
their planning of office space for American Metals 
Climax Company, now named Amax, in their own 
building which they purchased in mid-town Man- 
hattan. The client, wisely, consulted with the office 
designers before purchasing the building, which 
had been corporate headquarters for another com- 
pany in a totally different kind of business. L-C-P 
submitted a detailed analysis to the client recom- 
mending the building in question, which the client 
could consider along with all the other factors in 
such a major purchase. The job of the office de- 
signers, once the building was definitely decided 
upon, was to remodel the space, about eight floors 
for the owning tenant. Remodelling of course pre- 
sents problems quite different from original-ten- 
ancy design. Space must be planned to work for 
the new tenant, yet still incorporate as much prev- 
ious planning as possible for structural as well as 
economic reasons. Designers must also work with 
the tenant on such business matters as the lease— 
not on the financial arrangement so much as on 
what the landlord will supply and what he will not 
—all of which are key considerations in office de- 
sign. As Colangelo comments, “it is not so much 
what is said in the lease that is important; it is 
what is not said.” Illustrations here show how 
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plastic grilles to conceal office equipment. 


OFFICE PLANNING 


Leonard-Colangelo-Peters managed to design what 
seemed to be entirely new offices, while actually 
maintaining a large percentage of original ele- 
ments and space planning. 

Into the actual planning of a given office space, 
once all obstacles are overcome and space planning 
schemes are presented, go innumerable consider- 
ations which will vary greatly from one type of 
business to another. A major problem is space 
flexibility, and one of the most interesting modern 
solutions has been the modular system, pioneered 
and publicized primarily by Gerald Luss of De- 
signs for Business, Inc. This, briefly, is a system 
of design which incorporates interchangeability 
and flexibility based on a plan whereby interior 
elements all conform to a designated dimensional 
module. Though this system is not necessarily a 
panacea to office design problems, it is nonetheless 
an enormously valuable form of design in large 
office areas where requirements, personnel, vol- 
ume, and communication patterns will vary great- 
ly from tenant to tenant and from year to year 
within the same corporation. Space can thus be 
controlled, an enormous economic advantage when 
offices must be redesigned. 

Modern structural materials and furnishings 
also permit a flexibility, and economic use of office 
space, hitherto unimaginable. Knock-down parti- 
tions can be easily installed and maintained; 
desks, chairs, and equipment can be cleaned, 
moved, and replaced systematically due to manu- 
facturers’ increasing understanding of flexibility 
and space limitations. The tools for the office de- 
signer are all available—his use of them now de- 
pends on his scientific understanding of space, and 
his personal understanding of the requirements 
not only of business but also of human beings, 
who are in offices primarily to communicate with 
one another. (C) 
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THE WORK LETTER: THE SPACE PLANNER’S ROLE IN NEGOTI- 


ATING THE LEASE HAS BECOME AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE FOR THE CLIENT 


By S. J. Miller 


О N MY DESK at the moment is an innocuous- 
looking document with the title, “work letter." It 
runs to about 16 pages, typewritten, and lists 
about 100 items that one of my clients will de- 
mand from the landlord when he leases new office 
space. 

Where did the work letter come from? My staff 
made it up for the client. And why, you might 
ask, should a designer get involved in something 
like this? The answer is, he must. The client needs 
this service. And the designer is the only person 
who can provide it. 

The client needs it because commercial leases 
are incredibly vague. Few things are specified. 
Lighting shall be “adequate,” the lease promises, 
as will air-conditioning, heating, floor loads, etc. 
If the client signs such a lease, he will find later 
that his office space will cost him far more than 
he had anticipated. The word “adequate” is ac- 
tually the most inadequate in the language of 
leasing. 

Adequate, one might suppose, refers to the 
client’s needs. This is debatable. What it often 
means, I've found, is what the landlord deems the 
client’s needs to be. And this is a judgment 
rendered over his own accounting ledgers, not 
over a study of the client’s operation. 

Lighting termed adequate is likely to prove 
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a strain on the eyes, if the client’s personnel do 
a lot of reading. Adequate air-conditioning may 
not be enough to cool the perspiration on the 
client’s brow. Or, more likely half the office will 
be frigid, and the other half stifling. Floor load 
may not be adequate to support a large telephone 
switchboard. 

The work letter we prepare for our clients 
makes it clear what shall be adequate in each 
case. Not only do we prepare such a work letter, 
but we actually sit in on the leasing negotiations 
and press for the items on the list. We don't get 
them all, of course, but we do get enough of them 
to save the client a great deal of money. By the 
time we are finished, everything is down in black 
and white. The landlord's responsibility is clearly 
stated. The lease is a document of value. Should 
there ever be a dispute later over services, the 
lease will be brought forth and everything will 
be stated in black and white. End of dispute. 

But why should the designer be involved in 
this, you might ask? I can only answer, who else? 
Who else can? 

Only the designer can, because only he has 
studied the cilent's needs. He will know pretty 
well, at this point, what kind of office space he 
will design for the client. He will know what will 
actually be “adequate” in the matter of illumina- 
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SPECIAL SPACE REQUIREMENTS that must be allowed for in lease are 
exemplified in showrooms of Cole Mort, Inc., above, where ceiling was fitted 
with built-in tracks for sliding doors to provide more intimate space when 
needed. At right, wall partitions in offices of Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp. were supplied by landlord, given custom look by addition of wood 
panelling; equipment supplied by landlord can often be given custom look to 


tie in with office theme. Both installations by S. J. Miller Associates. 


tion, ventilation, floor loads, hardware, ceiling 
heights, and a host of other things. He can nail 
the items in the lease down to specifics—to the 
specifics that the client will need. 

This is a policy that, admittedly, has not en- 
deared us to landlords. But it is a policy that 
pays off, I believe. Most clients are aware of what 
this effort is saving them, and they appreciate it 
enormously. 

This is a new role for the designer. But, as of- 
fice installations become more complex and ela- 
borate, and as office space continues to increase 
in cost, more and more designers will, out of 
necesssity, become so involved. Their clients will 
begin to demand it—and that’s all that’s needed. 

Presented below is a checklist of some of the 
general items covered in a work letter. To have 
covered them all would have been impossible in 
a magazine article. Some of them may seem in- 
credibly niggling to you. I can understand why. 
But a handful of small expenses adds up to a big 
expense. 

Nothing is too obvious to be nailed down in the 
lease. The whole point of the lease is to protect 
both parties. But unless you nail down each item 
in the lease to specifics, the client is afforded very 
little protection. Here is a partial checklist of 
items to set down in a lease: 
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1. Floor loads. Today’s office has become in- 
creasingly automated, and office equipment is 
growing more complex and heavier. The floor 
loads of many new buildings are just not what 
they should be and will not support many stand- 
ard heavy office machine systems. Reinforcement 
of the floor, when necessary, should be the land- 
lord’s responsibility. But if this isn’t made part 
of the lease, the tenant will have to pay for this 
work himself. 

2. Lighting. Most new buildings provide one 
fluorescent fixture for approximately 75 to 100 
square feet. This boils down to approximately 35 
to 50 foot candles. The Illuminating Engineering 
Society recommends 200 foot candles for detail 
work, such as drafting, and 100 foot candles for 
normal office work. If the provision of additional 
fixtures is not made part of the lease, the tenant 
will have to bear the cost—and good fixtures are 
costly. 

3. Air conditioning. The standard office lease 
calls for adequate air conditioning. This is far 
too vague. What is adequate for one, may be un- 
comfortable for another. The constant temper- 
ature to be maintained, as well as the amount of 
humidity, should be specified in the lease. Also 
important is the routing of ductwork to insure 
that all inside areas are properly ventilated. And 
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TELEPHONE INSTALLATION, right, for 
Garvin Bantell & Co. provides 300 direct 
private lines to brokers. Reinforcement of 
floor was stipulated beforehand in lease. 
Below, TV screens in brokerage office re- 
quired electrical circuits under 
floor to specified locations; advance plan- 
ning saved high alteration 
Miller 


complex 


client costs. 


Installations by S. J. 


Associates. 


THE WORK LETTER 


a conference room, especially if it’s visited by 
cigar smokers, should be equipped with a smoke 
exhaust. If the tenant has to install one later, 
it will cost him close to $1,000. 

4. Hardware. This is a simple matter over 
which many tempers are frayed. A building lease 
will normally promise all latch sets required. But 
a latch set does not include a lock. The provision 
of locks should be specified in the lease, if the 
tenant hopes to lock any doors. The same applies 
to door closers, sliding doors, etc. 

5. High tension ducts for office equipment. Pro- 
vision should be made in the lease for such ducts 
to be led under floors at locations required by the 
tenant. These ducts are necessary for the oper- 
ation of electric typewriters, adding machines, 
copying machines, etc. Unless they are carried 
through the floor, the interior could be littered 
with heavy cables or dangling extension cords. 
The number of necessary telephone heads from 
under-floor ducts should also be specified. 

6. Leveling of floor surfaces. Many concrete 
slab floors are not level, and the landlord should 
be required to prepare them to receive tile 
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smoothly. Otherwise tile flooring will not stand 
up, and replacement will be tenant's expense. 

7. Use of elevator during moving. The moving 
of a business office is a lengthy and tedious busi- 
ness, and it should not be made any worse for 
the tenant by the necessity of haggling over ele- 
vator service. The minimum number of elevators 
to be set aside for the moving should be speci- 
fied in the lease, as well as the condition that such 
service be provided during the regular or over- 
time hours at no extra charge. 

8. Condition of space. The lease should state 
that the space shall not be considered ready for 
occupancy until: all lighting is operative; all tele- 
phone company equipment has been installed ; all 
interior finishing and painting is completed; all 
flooring is installed; the lobby, elevators, air-con- 
ditioning, plumbing and electricity are in good 
working condition, and the premises have been 
cleaned and are in unblemished condition. 

9. Minimum ceiling heights should be approved 
by tenant's architect. This is a very important 
provision. Certain office areas require higher ceil- 
ing spaces, and the normal routing of lighting 
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and air conditioning duct work will cut these 
spaces down. Advance requirements of the tenant 
should be made clear and the tenant’s architect 
should be consulted on the ceiling heights. Un- 
less this is made part of the lease, this is not like- 
ly to be done. 

10. Storage space in the basement. The lease 
should state that a certain additional amount of 
storage space be made available in the basement 
of the building, should the tenant need it. This 
seems like such a small item that many com- 
panies don’t bother about it. But with office rental 
at an all-time high, it behooves the tenant to nail 
down as much basement storage space as he can 
for future use. 

11. Sprinklers. If the space you are designing is 
in an older building, it might be important to note 
in the lease that if additional sprinkler heads 
are required by code, the landlord will supply 
them. Also, the position of existing sprinkler 
heads may interfere with the design of the space. 
The landlord should be required to relocate them 
if this is so. 

12. Access doors. The landlord should be re- 
sponsible for providing all access doors needed to 
service heating, ventilating and air-conditioning. 
This may seem too obvious to ask for, but if you 
don’t your client might end up paying for them. 

13. Circuits and outlets. If the office is going to 
have special equipment, special circuits will be 
necessary. Try to have the landlord provide them. 
But unless this is noted in the lease, your client 
won’t have a leg to stand on. Copy machines and 
other heavy appliances sometimes need 208 volt 
outlets. These also should be specified in the 
lease, as well as the number of conventional base 
outlets that will be needed. Even wall clocks need 
special outlets, which remain on when all the 
lights in an office are turned out. 

14. Sound insulation. There are certain areas 
in every office where the standard wall insulation 
will not suffice, notably conference rooms and 
certain executive offices. If it’s important to your 
client, the lease should provide that the landlord 
will supply special wall treatment or double walls 
in these designated areas. Provision should also 
be made for the insulation of air-conditioning 
ducts in these same areas. 

15. Cleaning schedule. This should be drawn 
up and made a part of the lease. Your client pays 
for the cleaning of his premises indirectly—he 
should know what he is paying for. 

This is just a sample of the ground that should 
be covered in a lease. As I said earlier, you won’t 
get all of these items for your client, no matter 
how much space he’s taking. On the other hand, 
you will get some, no matter how little the space 
is. The client is, after all, paying for many of 
these things in his rent. If he’s not getting what 
he’s paying for, the designer must share some of 
the blame. (C) 
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INTERIOR DECORATOR: ETHYL ALPER, A.I.D 


What else here but a 


folding door of wood? 
Wood “belongs” with other fine furnishings and mate- 
rials. That's why PELLA WOOD FOLDING DOORS contribute 


so much to a decorative scheme. Specify PELLA DOORS fac- 
tory-finished or unfinished from one of 6 genuine veneers: 
OAK, ASH, PINE, BIRCH, PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY Or AMER- 
ICAN WALNUT. Patented steel spring hinging assures 
easier operation. Solid wood *Lamicor" construction pre- 
vents warping. Available for all widths and heights to 
1271”. Full specification in SwEET's or check the Yellow 
Pages for the name of the nearest PELLA distributor. 


PELLA ALSO MAKES QUALITY 
WOOD FOLDING PARTITIONS, 
WOOD SLIDING GLASS DOORS, ROLSCREENS, 
WOOD CASEMENT, 
MP AND TWINLITE WINDOWS 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY B PER СА. IOWA 
Circle No. 204 on product information card 
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FROM THE GROUND UP 


The mass movement of large cor- 
porations into huge areas of newly 
constructed office space is a post-war 
phenomenon that proceeds, literal- 
ly, from the ground up. Planning of 
office space to be occupied begins 
while the building itself is still on the 
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i ture and equipment. These relation- 
ships affect every phase of the con- 
struction process, right up to (and 
after ) the corporation moves into the 
new premises. JFN Associates and its 
clients in the Pan Am Building, 
which is scheduled for completion in 
mid-1963, provide a singular oppor- 
tunity to examine the planning pro- 
cess, as it affects 170,000 square 
feet of office space, and as it devel- 
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FROM THE GROUND UP 


H OW do you get a major company settled into a new building? How is an 
efficient and congenial environment for doing business created out of blank, 
open space? How long in advance of the move should planning begin? How 
and when is provision made for the special requirements of the client's 
business? At what point must the office planner expect to collaborate with 
the building architect? the real estate management firm? the builder? the 
contractor? 

Systematic procedures in these and other basic areas of contract planning 
are, not surprisingly, still in the process of development. The reason should 
be apparent—the mass movement of large firms into huge areas of pre- 
planned office space is essentially a postwar phenomenon, and the planning 
profession has evolved in terms of and as a result of that phenomenon. The 
fact that they are so recent also accounts for the scarcity of published 
material about the techniques by which open space is transformed into a 
set of commercial interiors uniquely suited to the way in which a particular 
company conducts its business. 

A contract planner who is in the midst of solving these problems in con- 
nection with not one, but eight clients, all to move into the world's largest 
office building when it is completed, is JFN Associates of New York City. 
A relatively young organization, JFN has planned two million square feet 
of office space for corporate clients within a few short years. Their major 
concern at the moment is the Pan Am Building, which is going up just 
north of Grand Central Terminal, in the busiest section of midtown New 
York. The Pan Am will be the world's largest office building in terms of 
square footage—59 stories, with 37,500 square feet per floor. No less than 
25,000 people will work in the building after it is completed in 1963. 

The JFN clients and the spaces they will occupy in the building are: Foote 
Cone & Belding (advertising agency), two floors or 75,000 square feet; 
Royall, Koegel & Rogers (attorneys), one floor, or 37,500 square feet; 
Hayes, Sklar & Herzberg (attorneys), 14,000 square feet; Pittston Co., 
executive offices, 3,300 square feet; British Iron & Steel Corp., Ltd., 1,479 
square feet; Lee Nashen Agency, Ltd., 2,884 square feet; Centrade Mayer 
Ltd., 1,260 square feet; Universal American Corp., 17,000 square feet. JEN 
was called in by most of these firms early in 1961. A few months later they 
were given the assignment of creating the interior for the building's 
Skyline Club, a private restaurant which will occupy 18,000 square feet on 
the 59th floor of the Pan Am. АП told, JFN's assignments in the new sky- 
scraper come to a hefty 170,523 square feet. 

With eight such different clients, the scope and variety of the problems 
that JFN is currently coping with are too complex to be described in one 
article such as this. Since the Foote, Cone & Belding assignment is repre- 
sentative of the procedures employed by JFN and other contract planning 
firms, and since it is the largest of JFN's Pan Am jobs, we will restrict 
ourselves to it. 


The lease and the work-letter 


Ideally, the process of planning office space should begin before the lease is 
signed. This would have been the case with Foote, Cone & Belding, except 
that the ad agency had employed another design firm to make a preliminary 
survey of its space requirements, and, on the basis of this study, had de- 
cided to lease two floors of the Pan Am. The optimum situation, of course, 
is for the contract firm that will do the whole job to participate in drawing 
up the lease, as JFN has done with several other clients, including two in 
the Pan Am. Why this participation is desirable is explained in detail in 
the article on the “work-letter,” printed elsewhere in this issue. The pur- 
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pose of the work-letter, which may run to as many as 20 or 30 pages, is to 
make explicit the respective responsibilities of landlord and tenant. The 
work-letter leaves no ambiguities about what each can expect from the 
other, and when subsequent questions arise, it becomes the “document of 
record” that decides areas of dispute—for example, who shall be responsi- 
ble for the cost of a given alteration or repair. 

Aside from this deviation, the Foote Cone job has proceeded along what 
can be considered fairly typical lines. Rather than constituting a simple, 
orderly progression from point A to point B, and so forth, however, these 
procedures involve several types of ongoing activities simultaneously, each 
set of which must be coordinated with the others, and each of which can 
be counted on to modify the others to a greater or lesser degree. 


Space study phase 
Separating out the strains for purposes of exposition, the first activity can 
be called the space study phase. The space study seeks to discover how the 
client conducts his business and how it will affect his space requirements. 
Basic to it is a complete list of all personnel, the kind of space they are now 
in, and the furniture and equipment they now use. Every piece of furniture 
at Foote Cone’s present premises was listed in JFN's space study, along 
with the size, color, style, and state of repair. From this study of existing 
space, disposition of personnel, and inventory of furniture, the Foote Cone 
space study proceeded to the kind of space that each member of the staff 
Should have, how this space should be related to total departmental needs, 
and how the various departments themselves must be related within a con- 
text that will permit optimum functional and human relationships. 
Department heads were consulted at this stage as to their operating 
requirements, and these requirements carefully correlated with existing 
space and existing equipment. The flow of work within each department at 
Foote Cone and from one department to another was another important 
determinant in the space study, especially in deciding which departments 
were to be immediate neighbors and which did not require intimate daily 
contact. Visitor traffic also had to be taken into account—in some cases 
JFN makes a survey of the frequency and number of visitors and where 
they go within the office complex. Conference space affects over-all plan, 
too. It is necessary to estimate the “total conference load," to see how many 
of the conferences occur more or less regularly, how many are the result 
of on-the-spot decisions to discuss a given problem with an advertising 
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client, as is very often the case at Foote Cone. Conference space frequently 
requires provision for equipment as well as personnel—film projectors, 
tapes, display racks, etc. In the case of Foote Cone, which has considerable 
client traffic, it was felt advisable to take the total conference load and then 
double it in order to provide ample time and space for unplanned meetings 
with advertising clients. 


Allowing for future expansion 


The space study must also achieve a projection of the firm’s growth and 
provide for estimated expansion in terms of a physical plant. Where an ad 
agency is concerned this growth can be of several types, each of which may 

effect manpower requirements differently. Growth may come from the ac- 
quisition of new clients or from additional billing on existing accounts. It 
may involve the formation of completely new departments, or it may occur 
along existing organizational lines. To determine the percentage of expan- 
sion, it was necessary in the case of Foote Cone to consult at length with 
top management and to modify present plans in terms of a projection of 
past experience. Fortunately the Foote Cone lease in the Pan Am building 
was set up so that the ad agency can take over one-quarter of a third floor 
aften ten years of occupancy, giving it another 8,000-plus square feet. 
Meanwhile, vacant offices are provided for on the two floors it will lease 
beginning in 1963. For the most part, these are being located between 
departments, so that movement can take place from either direction, as 
required. For the quarter-floor to be added in ten years, the proper engin- 
eering modifications have been made, including the extension of an inter- 
connecting stairway, already provided for in the Foote Cone duplex. The ad 
agency expects its present staff to go from 282 to 350 persons in the next 
ten years. 

Once all the space study data had been collected and revisions had been 
made in it by both sides, a so-called "theoretical" estimate of the space re- 
quired for each department was worked up, taking into account the space 
required for each staff member and his furniture and equipment, plus the 
space for aisles, doors, and other openings, etc. This theoretical figure was 
used in order to make what is called a block layout, which simply shows the 
approximate boundaries of each department, with the various work-stations 
indicated but not detailed. The block layout is submitted to the client before 
the planning firm goes ahead with the detailed layout. 

Foote Cone, with 282 persons on its staff in New York City (its Chicago 
offices are even larger) has required the most careful detailing. Not only 
is working efficiency essential, but the cost of the space is so high in terms 
of yearly rental that dead or unproductive areas cannot be tolerated. It 
should be remembered too that usable space in any modern office building 
is somewhere between 15 to 25% less than rentable space. In other words, 
the tenant is paying his share for such areas as elevator lobbies, wash- 
rooms, radiator space, etc., which he cannot use as working areas. 

The detailed plans, therefore, must take fullest advantage of the usable 
space, and ingenuity must be exercised to overcome any structural oddities 
of the building itself. The octagonal shape of the Pan Am, for example, 
immediately necessitated adjustments in planning and also knocked out the 
possibility of using straight modular units to subdivide the interiors. 


Revisions In layouts 


Although the first detailed layout for Foote Cone showed the name of each 
staff member and the space allowed for him and his furniture and equip- 
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ment, it served essentially as a check on the space study. It was under- 
stood that although the layout specified partitions, departmental areas, etc., 
it was subject to much revision and refinement. When the plan was re- 
viewed by Foote Cone department heads, as many as five sets of revisions 
were required in some cases. The fact that the premises were on two floors 
led to basic changes in interdepartmental space arrangements during this 
phase. Because of the size of the Pan Am, the “all-on-one-floor” concept is 
not the Utopia that administrators dream about. In one instance, a pro- 
duction department was placed on the upper floor near the interconnecting 
stairway in order to be in proximate relationship to the department with 
which it has the greatest number of contacts during the day. This changed 
the initial conception of placing all production departments on one floor 
and executive departments on the other, but all hands agreed that it was 
a change for the better. 


Specialized working drawings 


Once the final revisions in the detailed layout were made and the client’s 
OK secured in writing, JFN's drafting department proceeded to draw up 
what are called working plans. These are precise, detailed, and specialized 
in purpose. Ideally, they should remain the unchanging standard for the 
client’s working premises up to the day he moves in and for a long time 
thereafter. In actual practice, it is rare for many further changes not to 
take place. It should be remembered that JFN began drawing up the work- 
ing plans 18 to 24 months before Foote Cone’s scheduled moving date, and 
that in the interim there are bound to be important modifications in the 
ad agency’s plans. The cautionary note is that the later the date of a given 
change, the more expensive it becomes, for it begins to involve not merely 
the drawings and specifications of the contract planning firm, but changes 
in the engineering and contracting plans of the building itself. Structural 
and engineering changes, such as reinforcing a section of the floor that 
will carry machinery, for example, are moderate or negligible in cost if 
specified before the building contractor has reached that floor, but become 
painfully expensive after the floor has been completed. 

JFN’s working drawings for Foote Cone began with a master drawing of 
each floor, simply showing the building core and its outer silhouette in exact 
scale. On this is superimposed the various detailed working drawings, all 
of which are made by the Chronoflex method, a technique of "perfect" re- 
production of scale drawings. The Chronoflex plans are: 1. construction— 
showing permanent partition walls, doors, plumbing, etc., all dimensioned 
and detailed; 2. the reflected ceiling plan— which details the ceiling itself, 
the lighting location, and type of each fixture, switching and circuiting, 
ceiling breaks, and even the window pockets for draperies, where required ; 
3. wiring—this is the bottom part of the sandwich, showing telephone lines, 
electric power, ducts and outlets—all contained in the floor; 4. the finishing 
plan—the paint or wallcovering, floor covering, draperies, with patterns 
and colors specified; 5. the furniture plan—showing where each piece will 

„ре placed and who will work there, and 6. the so-called details—which show, 
for example, precisely how a woodpanelled wall is to be constructed. (The 
details are the only drawings that do not show the plan of the building, 
incidentally.) 


Design and decorating functions 


While these working drawings are being completed JFN’s design depart- 
ment is also working. The term design department is used to designate 
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what are traditionally “decorator” functions, and it is significant to note 
that every office planner employs “decorators,” either on staff or as con- 
sultants. It is also important to observe that decorating is only one small 
element in the complex process of office planning as a whole. The work of 
the design or decorating department, in actual practice, must be closely 
interwoven with the whole planning process, however—it is no after- 
thought. In the case of Foote Cone, for example, the design and decorating 
considerations immediately affected the basic working drawings, particu- 
larly in the so-called “special treatment areas,” such as reception rooms 
and conference rooms, where it is necessary for the ad agency to project a 
favorable company image. 

The over-riding considerations in the design and decorating phase of 
office planning are maintenance and flexibility. To create a harmonious 
whole and to keep expenses down as well, colors and materials for the Foote 
Cone job were standardized early in the game. This makes it possible for 
furniture and furnishings to be moved from one part of the office to an- 
other without clashing. At the same time, some variations in color and 
furniture styles are injected in order to avoid total monotony. 

After a preliminary design meeting, in the course of which the design 
department ascertains the general feeling in decor that the client would 
like to achieve, a tentative design scheme is worked up, plus a preliminary 
budget. The budget figure is proposed by the design department and ad- 
justed by the client. The budget, of course, determines how much existing 
furniture must be retained, how much can be replaced, how much can be 
allotted for “extras,” such as draperies, carpeting, panelling, and so forth, 
in executive offices, conference areas, and anterooms. 

In order to get the most out of the assigned budget, JFN's design and 
decorating department made a complete survey of all furniture in use by 
Foote Cone at present, photographing a great many of the pieces in order 
to place them in the best possible context in the new premises, particularly 
those pieces destined for the “special treatment areas.” 

Complete descriptions of new furniture to be purchased are recorded and 
the purchases themselves are made by JFN. The planning firm makes out 
its own purchase orders and passes on its professional discount to the client 
intact. The client pays the bill after JFN has approved it. JFN’s fee on the 
Foote Cone assignment, as on most of its jobs, is based on a percentage of 
the total cost—never on mark-ups. 


Final presentation and budget 

All these considerations and decisions contribute to the final design pres- 
entation and budget—a crucial document running anywhere from 15 to 20 
pages, and including as well detailed renderings of key areas—typical 
offices at various echelons, conference rooms, general reception areas, and 
so forth. Another important part of this design and decorating presentation 
are the actual samples of the materials and color schemes to be used. By 
the time the client has gone through the final design presentation, he has 
a pretty accurate idea of what he is getting and what his offices will look 
like. From this point on, it is JFN’s hope that changes will be minor, and 
that its various departments can proceed with scheduling, ordering and 
following through the work involving the building contractor. In deciding 
where to buy furnishings, a special consideration is worth noting. Foote 
Cone has, among others, a carpet account, Karagheusian, so that the choice 
of manufacturing source of carpeting was never in question. Ironically 
too, TWA is one of the ad agency’s major clients, so although it will be 
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housed in the Pan Am Building, its executives insist firmly on referring 
to the structure as “200 Park Avenue.” 

Once the working drawings (with all the design and decorating such as 
cabinetry, special partitions, panelling, and so forth detailed) are com- 
pleted, they are submitted to the building contractor. In the Pan Am there 
is just one contractor for the whole building, so no bids are solicited for 
the job of modifying and completing the shell to accommodate the tenant. 
In other buildings, bids are solicited and carefully examined. Many costs, 
however, at the Pan Am as elsewhere, are not a problem, since they involve 
so-called “building standard” items, provided by the builder. It is only 
where JFN’s specifications vary from building standard—as in special 
lighting, movable partitions, wallcoverings in lieu of paint, etc.—that addi- 
tional costs are incurred. In many cases, even the cost of these variant 
items has been established by the building industry, so that there are rela- 
tively few areas of dispute. There is no doubt that the major costs to a 
tenant in entering a new “speculative” office building are in furnishing and 
decorating the office area—not in construction items. 

From the building contractor, JFN begins to receive shop drawings, 
which show exactly what the builder proposes to do and how he proposes 
to do it, in accordance with the specifications laid down in JFN’s working 
drawings. These shop drawings have begun to come in, and the JFN staff's 
job is to check them out and make sure that they comply with the JFN 
working drawings. This entails minute examination of door and hardware 
schedules, partitions, ducts, outlets, lighting, air conditioning, cabinetwork, 
and so forth. Once the shop drawings are revised and approved, work on 

the site begins. JFN has a man on the site about three times a week as 
| the work progresses, to make sure that it proceeds at all times in accord- 
TIT ance with the final plans. Inevitably, problems are encountered and changes 


are required as the work goes forward. The field man at Pan Am has to be 
able, therefore, to make decisions on the spot, to issue change orders, and 
to record changes accurately in the plan drawings. 

The more thoroughgoing the planning effort, the more contingencies that 
have been foreseen, the lower will be later costs, and the less will be the 
time lost because of revision of errors. As was said earlier, the expense 
of making any change grows as the work of preparing the premises pro- 
gresses. When it is near its conclusion, the cost becomes staggering, and if 
| T the client decides to make important changes after he has moved in, he 
will not only reach new heights of disbursement, but will affect the conduct 
of his business. For that reason, a contract planning firm stays with the 
job up to and after the move has taken place, trying at every point to offer 
counsel that will result in optimum use of the space at the lowest possible 
cost for the client. 

As the job nears completion some time in 1963, JFN will make provision 
for scheduling of materials from outside sources—some furniture, for ex- 
ample, is on a 60-day delivery schedule. Provision must also be made for 
orderly and safe storage of furnishings as they arrive. Inside the premises, 
the JFN staff will be going around with long, long checklists to make sure 
that the contractor has done the work as specified and has rectified any 
variation from the plans or any incorrect work. 
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raw 


A cliff-hanger 


The final result? Well, this article is a cliff-hanger which we'll complete 
late in 1963 or early in 1964. At that time, we'll show how it all turned out 
—what kind of working environment Foote Cone & Belding obtained as a 
result of this long, laborious, and multi-faceted planning effort —B.H.H. 
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PAINTING, far left, is from Van 
Rijn Industries, new firm that 
offers framed pictures and panels 
color-styled to harmonize with 
specific interiors. 


WELDED bronze lighting fixture, 
left, by Virginia Frankel. 


STRUCTURE, below, a wire szulp- 
ture by William Bowie Studios. 


THE "CRAFTS" MARKET: 


A necessarily limited survey of a multi-million dollar industry that ranges from 


the splendid to the awful, from stained glass to ash trays. 


Ax investigation of modern crafts is liable to 
grind to a standstill over semantics. In medieval 
times artists and tradesmen were anonymously 
lumped together as craftsmen, leaving today's 
pedants with the happy task of rootling among 
ancient documents for their names, and deciding 
whether they were architects or master masons, 
sculpters or stonecutters, stained glass artists or 
glaziers, fine artists or housepainters. With the 
decline of Gothic and the arrival of the humanist 
Renaissance came also the names and personal- 
ities, though the boundaries between the occupa- 
tions remained blurred. Benvenuto Cellini exerted 
himself as much over a saltcellar as over the 
Nymph at Fontainebleau; Michelangelo embraced 
architecture and fresco as well as sculpture; 
while the English architects, the brothers Adam, 
were their own interior decorators. 

But the crafts had already begun to separate 
themselves with the formation of the medieval 
guilds—when becoming a potter or a silversmith 


HOOKED RUG from America House, below, designed by 
Louis Guidetti, is beige and brown against black. 
BOTTLES and vases, below right, by John Burton, are 
hand-blown and available from America House, notable 
for their textures and tactile values. 
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was one of the soundest business ventures. In 
England, up until the industrial revolution, mas- 
ter craftsmen were, I believe, placed above the 
salt at royal banquets, while apothecaries—more 
euphemistically known as doctors today—were 
very properly placed below. Naturally the revolu- 
tion put a stop to all this, and things are supposed 
to have been at a low ebb until William Morris 
came along with his reformer's passion for re- 
storing medieval standards in craftsmanship. 
Though reconstructions of his rooms have a 
cramped and dismal air, his influence in industrial 
design and crafts is considered to have been bene- 
ficial. One can't help suspecting however that he 
was also responsible for the present tendency to 
artiness so ably examined in S. J. Perelman's 
Acres and Pains, which is still, after twenty years 
or so, a reliable monograph on the people who like 
to make their own boots and buttons. 

Certainly my own impression has always been 
that crafts were indulged in by people with ar- 


RAMBUSCH, an amazing workshop in New York City 
that turns out an enormous variety of architectural decora- 
tions, designed and executed this ostensorium for St. 
Joseph's Cathedral, Hartford, Conn., architects, Eggers 
& Higgins. 


SAILBOATS and Harbor Scenes, above, two paintings 
from Herbert Arnot, Inc., which specializes in imported 
original works. Below left, Antiqua and Trees, two 
enamel on copper panels from the studios of Karl Mann 
Associates. Below right, Standing Bull from William 
Bowie, and a “classic room divider” in the Roman style 
by Austin Reproductions. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE, top left, Jesuit Novitiate in 
Lenox, Mass., with mosaic altar, stained glass, 
and lighting fixtures by Rambusch; architect, 
Gerald Phelan. Top right, cherub wall foun- 
tain, by Jabon Studios. Below left, ram of 
Chinese derivation by Interiors Import; below 
right, ceramic eagle by Harris G. Strong, 
wingspread 22 ft. 


tistic tendencies who lacked the talent to become 
artists, and I had supposed that anyone who both 
made and wore batik and free-form jewelry must 
be oblivious to economic as well as social pres- 
sures. While subscribing to advanced thought, 
they seemed totally unaware of the progress made 
in industrial design and mass production, at the 
same time producing little that was original by 
the cunning of their own hand. However, a round 
of visits to manufacturers and wholesalers has 
me wrong on all counts. True, there is still a hard 
core of people who like to make hair sticks and 
quantities of incredibly ugly thick gray stoneware 
(if the recent Artist-Craftsmen Exhibition at 
Cooper Union is anything to go by) but the trade 
is definitely more in touch than it used to be. 

It would be pointless to spend too much time 
wondering why painting and sculpture, commonly 
called arts, frequently turn up as crafts, since 
that would only take us back to the medieval dis- 


THE CRAFTS MARKET 


cussion. Nor shall I do more than mention that the 
word “original” has taken on some new shades of 
meaning—indeed, when faced with an “original 
copy,” you begin to suspect that George Orwell 
and Kafka are writing the script. Furthermore 
I don’t care to be persuaded by clever brochure 
wording that a work is hand-carved when it is in 
fact cast. But one disturbing conclusion from my 
necessarily limited survey is that Europe, that 
traditional stronghold of skill, is responsible for 
a large share of the inferior work. It is, for in- 
stance, impossible to believe that the torrent of 
paintings supplied to department stores and nov- 
elty shops have proceeded from anyone’s hand, let 
alone an olde worlde craftsman’s, and in general it 
seems that the most honorable efforts—with the 
exception of antiques and some china—are com- 
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ing from this side of the Atlantic. Just the same, 
much European hack work is being sold very 
profitably with the justification that it is what 
the people want. Even if that were true (which I 
doubt since people usually have to make a selec- 
tion from what is available at the time and are 
often unaware that better sources exist), they 
should simply not be allowed to want it, certainly 
not at such high prices. 

In view of this aspect of the industry, it was a 
pleasant experience to meet Ray Crossen of Got- 
ham Reproductions, who believes that clients 
should have the opportunity to choose from sculp- 
ture of high caliber; incidentally, he does not ap- 
pear to lose any business by selling his works as 
the replicas they are. With a handful of assistants 
he makes exact copies of pieces from many per- 
iods, with the emphasis on Buddhist sculpture 
from India, China, Southeast Asia, and Japan, 
followed closely by Hindu, Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian. There are also numerous facsimiles of 
Spanish Gothic figures, African Masks, pre-Co- 
lumbian and Etruscan work, not to mention 
French 18th and 19th century. Though it is all 
east in hydracal cement and/or fibreglas, the var- 
ious finishes of white marble, ivory, bronze, wood 
or colored ceramic are tremendously convincing. 
They are currently working on the first of a series 
of ingenious trompe-!’oeils, involving a Roman 
ruin in simulated white marble, an illuminated 
fountain, and a planter for shrubbery. Roughly 
3 feet by 4 feet, the relief is seen against a back- 
ground painted in soft pinks and grays to re- 
semble distant buildings. 

Another brainchild is William Bowie’s Sculp- 
ture Studio, which turns out mostly abstract con- 
structions of thin steel rods welded together and 
usually coated with anodized aluminum. Mr. 
Bowie has a keen eye for fashion, as well as a de- 
corative sense—many of the pieces are reminis- 
cent of Lippold’s or Lassaw’s work— but he can 
also provide representational sculpture such as his 
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OWL, a Picasso reproduction in 
Durastone by Austin Productions. 


standing bull. Philip LaVerne and his sons have 
perfected another type of metal craft, inlaying 
pewter with bronze, to make rich-looking tables 
and plaques. The designs are taken mainly from 
Chinese and classical art, though there is a 
sprinkling of abstractions, geometrical patterns 
and variations on the nude. These last are ex- 
ceptionally well drawn, and the metal is worked 
and colored to give a variety of surfaces ranging 
from the pitted antique to something resembling 
tortoise-shell. 

Representing another form of investment in 
the past are the showrooms of Palladio—a blaze 
of gilt, black, pink and white authentic Italiana. 
Everthing is hand-made (with some mechanical 
help) in Italy, and it would be possible to furnish 
several rooms with this collection of ashtrays, 
prints, sculpture, low white marble tables on 
baroque supports, dainty little gilt chairs, con- 
soles, candelabra and headboards. Italians seem 
to enjoy recreating earlier glories more than 
most nations, and it seems quite natural to see, 
for example, modified 18th and 19th century 
tables beside stools whose prototypes are in 
Pompeii. 

The company known as Rambusch goes so far 
beyond one’s concept of bumbling craftsmen as 
to demand the creation of a new category. There 
is something going on on each of the seven 
floors of their two buildings—designing, painting, 
stained glass, carving and so on. They handle 
anything from lighting installations to mosaics 
to decorative metal fixtures, and in addition to 
their own stable of very efficient artists, they 
provide facilities for outside designers also. Their 
organizational methods are 20th-century, so is 
their work. Their ability to harness the talents 
and temperaments of artists to their amazing 
industrial machine is most remarkable, and they 
do everything possible to guide their clients’ taste 
so that their own standards will not be com- 
promised. 
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Among those concerns who produce much of 
what they sell, and who maintain a consistently 
high standard I must include Karl Mann, though 
in this case for their small collection of antique 
wood carvings. They have just acquired a spec- 
tacular French piece, an over-life-size bust of 
a woman, done in the classical manner. It is 
believed to be 17th century, but could also be 
early 18th century and possibly a figurehead— 
either way it is a superb work. Syroco, on the 
other hand, concentrates on wall decorations, 
which are cast in a patented wood fiber substance 
from original wood carving done by their own 
employees. Their more successful products I 
thought were those based on Colonial designs— 
planters, mirrors, decorative eagles—since they 
are the simplest and suit the medium best. 

Rhoda Sande has amassed a group of things 
which reflect a discerning collector’s eye. With 
these she can “make” a room after the decorators 
have left, by cunning arrangements of mirrors, 
pictures (17th-century to modern maps, engrav- 
ings, drawings, paintings and wall hangings), 
and odds and ends like antique finger plates for 
the doors. She can do clever things with colored 
mounts and antique frames, and place the results 
in a way that will help the ungainly proportions 
of one room, or enhance the merits of another, 
and at all times bring a personal touch to her 
work. 

Mottaheden, the largest firm of its kind, im- 
ports an enormous range of goods both custom 
built and antique. Though some are designed 
here, all are made abroad, and are of a fairly 
high order. A large proportion of their stock 
consists of china, pottery and porcelain, but they 
can supply handsome crystal chandeliers, modern 
ornamental wall brackets, or oriental brass trays 
mounted on wooden legs. It is, in short, a good 
place to browse for the odd exotic object to com- 
plete à room. 

Finally, America House, which is associated 
with the American Craftsmen's Council, acts 
as a shop window for individual craftsmen 
in the United States only, and the items have to 
pass muster before a selection board. The quality 
is uniformly good, especially in rugs and wall 
hangings, which are generally woven with a 
simple stripe or in clean clear abstract designs, 
and in some beautifully finished wood chairs and 
stools. Again there is an emphasis on pottery 
and on (excellent) glass, but there are novelties 
like clocks with decorated ceramic faces. A few 
things such as the screens and plaques of colored 
glass look as if craft is trying to imitate mass 
production's imitations of craft, but all in all the 
organization has done a valuable service to crafts- 
men and buyers alike, not least in their architec- 
tural and interior design service, which marries 
craftsmen to architects. (C) 
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WONDERFUL THINGS 
HAPPEN when you 


bring your ideas to | 11] 


=ч ара, "E 
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Our specialty . . . everything for windows. Shades, draperies, 
shutters, shojis, glare and light controls. High style wood fab- 
ries. Plus folding doors and partitions. Handsome. Mechani- 
cally sound. Priced for any budget. Single room or contract job. 
All looming and assembly done loeally in our own workrooms 
to assure quality control and on-time deliveries. Just tell us 
your needs. New working catalog available on request. 


CAL-CRAFT WOOD FABRICS, 407 Jackson Square, San Francisco 11 
Rez 
CHICAGO: Interior Service Co., 4636 North Ottowa « DALLAS: Russell Johnson, 
410 Decorative Center « LOS ANGELES: James Stewart, 153 N. Robertson Blvd. • 
SEATTLE: Coe A, McKenna, 121 Boren Avenue Хо. • SEATTLE: Paul Siegel, 
Inc., 1707 Ollve Way. 


entatives and Showrooms 
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Eid cQ n : vU ME 
AT PLATFORM, B. H. Hellman, publisher of Contract Magazine, and Norman Polsky, president of Fixtures Mfg., during 


firm's national sales meeting in Kansas City. The chair being shown was specially designed by Fixtures for TWA, and 
was used to illustrate the type of product modification often required in contract work. 


THE ABC'S OF CONTRACT SALES: 


PUBLISHER OF CONTRACT MAGAZINE DISCUSSES KEY SELLING POINTS 


IN COMMERCIAL/INSTITUTIONAL FIELD AT NATIONAL SALES MEETING OF 


FIXTURES MFG. CORP. IN KANSAS CITY 


T HE CONTRACT MARKET has begun to take on 
very definite characteristics, both in terms of the 
standards it has evolved for merchandise to be 
used in commercial-institutional applications, as 
well as in the sales engineering it demands of its 
manufacturing sources, B. H. Hellman, publisher 
of CONTRACT Magazine, told a recent national 
sales meeting of Fixtures Mfg. Corp. in Kansas 
City. Mr. Hellman was called in by the midwest 
manufacturer to talk to the firm's sales represen- 
tatives about the problems and opportunities of 
the contract furnishings market, Up until re- 
cently the firm has serviced only one small seg- 
ment of the contract field, namely, food equipment 
dealers. 

Because of the heavy use that furniture and 
furnishing must undergo, the commercial-institu- 
tional customer is inereasingly looking for a 
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"contract grade" of merchandise, and he prefers 
that this grade be defined in terms of objectively 
tested specifications, Mr. Hellman said. Such spe- 
cifications, he continued, have developed very rap- 
idly in the past few years, as a result of the 
efforts of large corporations, trade associations, 
and government agencies. “Мапу of their specs 
have been adopted by other organizations that 
purchase contract goods. The specs in fabrics 
and bedding developed by the American Hotel 
Association, for example, have been taken up by 
other types of establishments, such as schools and 
religious organizations," Mr. Hellman said. 
“Selling to the contract customer is specialized 
selling," he continued. “You must plan the re- 
quirements of the job with the: customer from 
its earliest stages. You people are already aware 
of this, no doubt, as a result of your experience 


CONTRACT 


in selling the food equipment industry. I don’t 
know what your exact sales techniques are, but 
I’m pretty sure that you have been called in to 
discuss a restaurant or a cafeteria with the owner 
while the job was still in the planning stage, 
and that you have been asked to help them decide 
what kind of chairs and stools would be desirable, 
how many, what finishes, what colors, and so 
forth. 

“More or less the same thing applies in the 
contract field as a whole, but instead of dealing 
with one specialized group, as in the food service 
industry, you will be contacting an enormous 
variety of organizations. You will be involved in 
large-scale rather than relatively small-scale plan- 
ning, because the contract field is a volume mar- 
ket that includes everything from hotels, motels, 
restaurants, offices, industrial firms, clubs, schools 
and colleges, to homes for the aged, beauty par- 
lors, banks, government agencies, and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Two main groups 


“For the purposes of clarification, when we 
started CONTRACT Magazine we divided the con- 
tract field into main groups—1. the professional 
group, and 2. the management group. The pro- 
fessional group are the planners, contract de- 
signers and specifiers. They include a whole 
range of professionals—from architects to the 
contract departments of department stores. Some 
of them specify and buy, some specify only and 
leave the actual buying to others. Frequently, the 
purchasing becomes the function of members of 
group No. 2—that is to say, the purchasing 
agents of large corporations, hotel managers, col- 
lege superintendents, boards of education, hospi- 
tal procurement men, and so on. Let’s not forget 
the government agencies, either—the General 
Services Administration, Veteran’s Administra- 
tion, State Department, etc., because together 
they constitute the biggest buyers of contract 
furnishings in the country. 

“Sometimes it’s a relatively simple matter to 
find out who makes the buying decisions— 
the man you must convince to include your prod- 
uct in his plans. For example, in the contract 
departments of large stores and mail order 
houses, there is a contract manager who both 
specifies and buys for all sorts of jobs—hotels, 
motels, offices, almost every type of installation 
Гуе mentioned, in fact. The contract furnisher, 
who plans and installs large jobs, is another in- 
stance where planning, specifying and buying 
functions are combined. 

“When you come to the architect, the situation 
is more complex, Many architectural firms have 
set up interior design departments in recent 
years, for the simple reason that they don't like to 
lose the inside job after they've done the shell of 
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the building. However, the architect, unlike the 
contract department, does not buy. He specifies 
or recommends the furnishings to be used and 
turns his recommendations over to management. 
The actual purchasing may be done by the client, 
or the latter may turn it over to a general con- 
tractor for the interior. 

"Time does not permit a detailed examination 
of every category in the professional group, but 
I think it's advisable to make a quick run-through 
of some of the others you will encounter in the 
contract field. There is the interior designer, 
who started out in residential work, but who now 
does a certain amount of contract work—either 
as an independent operator, or, more and more 
frequently, as a staff member of a larger organi- 
zation that specializes in contract planning and 
furnishing. Then there are specialized store plan- 
ners who design and install complete retail stores. 
There are specialized hotel planners — in many 
cases, these are the design studios of the hotel 
and motel chains themselves, such as Hilton, 
Sheraton, Holiday Inns, or Howard Johnson. Then 
there are office furniture dealers, many of whom 
have recently entered the picture as space plan- 
ners with their own design studios. Finally, there 
are the specialized contract design firms whose de- 
velopment has been directly geared to the devel- 
opment of the contract field itself—firms such as 
Designs for Business, Michael Saphier Associates, 
or Bank Building & Equipment Corp., a neighbor 
of yours in St. Louis. 

"It should be emphasized that every category 
of professional l've mentioned, as well as every 
management category, is a potential customer 
for your products. When you approach these pros- 
pects, take the counsel recently given by an im- 
portant member of the trade: “То the manufac- 
turer, the best advice is: Know your product. If 
we have a question, we don't want a secretary to 
read us a brochure over the phone. We usually 
have your brochure. Make sure your representa- 
tives are well-informed and never give us a fast 
answer just for the sake of answering. If the in- 
formation we receive is faulty, the client will 
come to us with the complaints—not to you, the 
manufacturer. We are much more interested in 
receiving quick, accurate information than in the 
traditional smile, handshake, and liquid lunch.' 

“In other words, don't forget that in the con- 
tract field, whether it's the architect, the contract 
furnisher, or designer, you're dealing with a so- 
phisticated customer, one who doesn't want high- 
pressure salesmanship, but who does want and 
need the facts. Remember too that once you've 
gained his confidence and your products are on 
his recommended list, he will use them over and 
over again. 

“The same considerations apply in dealing with 
group No. 2—management; that is to say, the 
purchasing agents, the hotel and hospital manag- 
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ers, the school superintendent, the government 
procurement man, and all the others we’ve men- 
tioned. In a great many cases they are specialists 
in materials and products, like their counterparts 
in the planning and designing end of the business. 
They are usually well acquainted with the ac- 
cepted performance standards and specifications 
of the merchandise they are interested in—and 
therefore, the way to gain their confidence and 
get their business is to give them a straight, 
accurate story about your products, to show how 
those products perform, how they deliver maxi- 
mum quality for minimum expense. 

“It is important to remember, too, that the 
management group is responsible for the great 
bulk of the replacement buying that takes place 
throughout the country. On the new job, it is the 
architect, the contract planner, contract depart- 
ment, etc, that makes the buying decisions, but 
when it is a question of replacing furnishings 
that have outlived their usefulness, it's usually 
management that makes the decision to buy and 
decides what is to be bought. This is a big coun- 
try, full of existing facilities of every type that 
periodically need to replace their furniture and 
furnishings. Although there is no definite figure 
on the replacement market in the contract field, 
it's been estimated that it is ten times as big as 
the original installation market. The replacement 
market is also one in which the decision to replace 
furnishings doesn't necessarily rest on the fact 
that they are worn out. There are such considera- 
tions as making the premises up-to-date, styling 
up in order to meet competition, etc. This gives 
the good salesman a chance to make the extra 
push that may result in a sale now rather than 
two years from now. 


Some definite business leads 


“The contract field is so vast, embraces so many 
organizations and involves so many billions of 
dollars of sales that have nothing to do with the 
product you are selling, that it is absolutely es- 
sential for you the salesman to get some definite 
leads as to where to go and when to go there. 
"One of the most important sources of leads 
for you are your ads in trade magazines. CON- 
TRACT Magazine, as the specialized publication in 
the field, turns in qualified leads to advertisers 
every month from inquiries made on its Reader 
Service Cards. CONTRACT is the most important 
single medium for reaching the contract cus- 
tomer, and you may be sure that the leads you 
get are qualified ones and worth following up. 
The way you follow up will depend on what kind 
of organization has made the inquiry—an archi- 
tect, a contract design firm, a school; as we have 


indicated, the purchasing responsibility differs in 
different types of organizations. 

“The American Hotel Association is an example 
of how you can use trade associations to help you 
track down business. AHA has a Hotel Buyers' 
Directory ; it issues regular construction and mod- 
ernization reports, and publishes product news 
about products offered for sale by suppliers who 
subscribe to AHA Merchandising Services. The 
annual fee for manufacturers who want to parti- 
cipate in these services is modest. Correspond- 
ingly, in each subdivision of the contract field, 
there are associations that can be of some degree 
of help in tracking down new business. 

"As a company, Fixtures Mfg. should make a 
strong effort to get its products specified by the 
various government agencies. Get yourself on the 
list of manufacturers who are sent Invitations to 
Bid on government awards. Trips to Washington 
are imperative to acquaint the right people in 
General] Services Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, State Department and the Armed 
Forces with your products. To give you some 
idea of the gigantic quantities of furnishings the 
government buys, here is just one statistic: GSA, 
the biggest buyer, which buys for many govern- 
ment agencies, warehouses $35 million worth of 
office furniture against future needs, replacing it 
in inventory as it is drawn out for establishments 
in this country and throughout the world. 


Competition is sharp 


“Beyond these sources of leads for new business, 
there's a lot of personal contacting to do and 
a lot of hard work in follow-up, because you're 
in a field where competition is very sharp—where 
you have to have a better mousetrap than the 
next guy and be a better salesman too. Part of 
being a better salesman—a very important part— 
is to let your prospective customers know what 
you are doing all the time—to advertise, to make 
periodic personal contacts, to create the right 
kind of direct-mail materials, the right kind of 
catalogs—to supply convincing information and 
to do it consistently. 

"Finally, you should be willing when you deal 
with the contract market to make modifications 
in your product if the volume customer's require- 
ments demand a specially constructed chair, for 
example, or an unusual type of bar stool. By so 
doing, your customer will come to regard you as 
not only a manufacturing source but as a service 
outfit upon whom they can call when they have 
special problems." 

The degree of interest in the contract market 
on the part of the sales representatives and prin- 
cipals of Fixtures Mfg. can be judged by the fact 
that, following his talk, Mr. Hellman remained on 
the platform for 30 minutes answering questions 
about the contract furnishings field. (С) 
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NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT, MAIN OFFICE 


VIEW OF THE BANK’S FAMOUS MONEY MUSEUM 
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Installed in the 
magnificent new 
National Bank of Detroit 
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RUBBER-LOC 


America’s Luxury Rug Cushion 
as specified by 
W. B. Ford Design Associates, Inc. 


America’s leading designers and architects, such 

as W. B. Ford Design Associates, Inc., specify Allen 
Rubber-Loc for America’s foremost buildings. 
Extra-heavy Rubber-Loc, 56 ounces per square 
yard, gives maximum carpet protection along with 
luxurious comfort underfoot. It takes the most 
grucling wear imaginable, making it ideal for all 
public buildings—especially where traffic is heavy. 
Alpine green Rubber-Loc has a patented rubberized 
waffle top, ribbed rubberized back, and 
shock-absorbing center of blended hair and 

India fibre. For the ultimate in carpet cushioning and 
for complete satisfaction—specify America’s 

luxury rug cushion, Allen Rubber-Loc. 


Write for samples and complete specifications: 
ALLEN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Carpet Cushion Div., Detroit 7, Michigan 


New York: 295 Fifth Avenue * Chicago: 1336 Merchandise Mart 
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Belgian Linens 


The Ruby Co. 
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New table needs no base 


No tabie base is needed for the new Solar Set in- 
troduced recently by Fixtures Mfg. Co. at the Na- 
tional Restaurant Show in Chicago. In this in- 
genious new group, the table top is supported by 
means of a steel pivot arm attached to each of 
the four chairs. The table top is as sturdy and 
rigid as any table supported by a base, according 
to the manufacturer, and at the same time has 
the great advantage of allowing the guests to sit 
down or leave the table without encountering any 
obstructions. The chairs pivot on casters that are 
fixed at an angle; by rotating one or more chairs 
and adding a small table, two extra places are 
provided. Table top is Formica, chairs are mold- 
ed plywood and chromed steel. Complete sets are 
available with tables 30, 36, and 42 inches square. 
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New linen fabrics now at decorator houses and 
retail sources illustrate the diversity of weaves 
produced by Belgian craftsmanship. In addition 
to the standard linen-weave, there are rugged 
textures, soft homespuns, openwork casements, 
and sheer oatmeals. This new family of “linen- 
looks" is more readily available to consumers and 
decorators whose budgets preclude special print- 
ing, according to the Belgian Linen Association. 
Designs are widely diversified ranging from tradi- 
tional florals, stylized damasks, fresh spring mo- 
tifs to contemporaries in bold scales. Two exam- 
ples are shown here. At the right, Tropicana, de- 
signed by Roger Jensen, is screen printed on 
sheer white Belgian linen with 8 inch repeat and 
is available through Rowen Fabrics. At the left 
is Bantu, designed by Ben Rose, screen printed on 
medium weight Belgian linen with a 3614 inch 
repeat. Source is Ben Rose Fabrics. 
Circle No. 222 on product information card 


Ruby ceiling fixture 


This five-foot ceiling fixture by The Ruby Co. com- 
bines antiqued brass, globes in ruby, milk-white 
or satin, and clear-zlass chimneys. Last month, 
when we ran this photo, the chimneys hung down- 
ward, which, as Ruby Co. points out, is never the 
case. This month, the chimneys point upward, as 
they should, and our make-up editor is standing 
on her head, by way of punishment. 
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carpets some of the 
world’s smartest 
floors! «pep rinse Inn, New Jersey 


Carpeting furnished by L. JONES & CO., Ine, 


Fiberglas chair by Simmons 


Saddle seat and contoured back are features of 
this new chair by Simmons Co., which is made of 
rugged reinforced Fiberglas. Shell cannot crack or 
chip, according to the manufacturer, and colors, 
of which a variety are offered, will not fade. Leg 
assembly is steel, available either painted or in 
chrome, and is attached to the shell with a meth- 
od that eliminates unsightly screws or rivets. 
Upholstery, Naugahyde or breathable Nauga- 
weave, by U.S. Rubber, can be wiped clean with a :eleet—its installation and servicing? Your peace of mind is 
. А m secure, your reputation is in good hands when you rely on 
cloth. Made with straight legs for dining areas, the time-proven integrity of L. Jones' quality-controlled 
with g ll sav f А t е f th 1 = ti " A - planning, selection, workroom and installation services. 
ith wall-saver feature for other loca ions. rms L. Jonzs & Со. Inc. 
with upholstered caps are another optional fea- Floor Covering Specialists for Over Half a Century > 
ture. 19 East 53rd St, N. Y. 22 PLaza 5-4900 4) 
KC 


Member: Decorators. Floor Covering Assn., Inc. 
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How can you be sure of the quality of the carpeting you 
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Suite for Executives 
he new Contract C sofa is definitely presidential timber— walnut and polished aluminum base, available in 7 lengths from 2° to 9'. The Executive Chair, 1020, swivels and 


fits, on aluminum or walnut base. For both sofa and chair, choose from scores of nylons. woolens, plastics and leather, as well as handsome, durable Craftex fabrics 


rite for free Contract Division catalog, or send $1 for complete illustrated catalog. Dept. C27, Metropolitan Furniture, 950 Linden Avenue, So. San Francisco, California. 


METROPOLITAN ва 
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DURABLE and SMART 


furniture 


No. 8289 
Wall-Saving Arm Chair 


Wide assortment of chairs and tables. See your dealer or 
write us for our distributor's name. 


AMERICAN CHAIR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Contract Furniture 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 

anent Displays: 
Atlanta * Chicago * Dallas « Miami « New York « San Francisco 


laminated 
TOPS 


Custom Built to 
Specifications . . . 


Any Size—Any Shape—Any Quantity 
Any Pattern—Any Style 


e Self Edge e Hardwood Shaped 
Edge ө Wood Veneered e Drop 
Leaf or Extension Tops e Plastic 
or Aluminum Edge 


Over 1000 BRAND NAME PAT- 
TERNS AVAILABLE. Put our 
versatility to work for you! 


We specialize in manufacturing laminated 
table tops for institutional, professional, office, 
and household furniture regardless of shape, 
style, size or quantity in either plastics or 
wood veneers, 


Our low, low operational costs enable you 
to reduce the operating costs of your own 
plant, and Eliminate: Culls, Storage, Waste, 
Rework, Working Space. The tops can 
furnished rough—or—finished ready to mount. 


ME 4-7081 


let Clapper’s Custom 


Tops Make More Profit 


Call or write for quotations • for Your Plant. 


CLAPPER'S MANUFACTURING, Inc. 


P. O. Box 8 Meyersdale, Pa. 
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Rectangular wall-mounted urn 

A new, large capacity wall-mounted urn in solid 
aluminum, bronze (gold), brass, stainless steel, 
and Formica has been designed by McDonald 


Я с. А 


Products Corp. This rectangular wall-mounted 
urn can be supplied in metal, wood, or Formica to 
match the decor. Heavy stainless steel blades 
empty debris into a large removable aluminum 
inner bucket. Mounted waist high, it encourages 
smokers to lay cigarettes and ashes in the urn 
instead of tossing in the general direction of a 
floor urn. 
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Jaffre decorative grilles 

Jaffre Products Corp. has available a variety of 
grilles and luminated module units, each versatile 
enough to serve several applications. The Ply- 
Grille unit, shown here in a recently completed 
restaurant, serves as partial and full room divid- 


КАКИЕ... ae 


ers with two major archways. Another item, 
recently introduced by Jaffre, is the illuminated 
module unit called Modulite. These units can be 
coordinated by pattern with ceiling-to-floor room 
dividers, illuminated ceilings, sliding panels, in- 
terior shutters, shoji panels, and screens. Versa- 
tility is offered in its multi-modules, a variety of 
painted and natural wood finishes, and by the 
choice of number of lights suspended. A decora- 
tive touch is added with Jaffre’s Ply-Grilles. 
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New Kroehler contract lines 
Entering the contract field in a big way, Kroehler 
Mfg. Co. introduced five new collections of hotel- 
motel furniture last month. Three of the five 
groups the company describes as “more elegant- 
ly styled” to satisfy the demands of hotels and 
motels for furniture above the run-of-the-mill 
level. These three are called Classic, Continental, 
and Romanesque, and are traditional in styling. 
The other two lines, Traveler and New Idea, are 
contemporary in styling. In the Classic group, a 
distressed pumice finish on cherry is highlighted 
by gold-anodized aluminum molding on the draw- 
ers and bed panels. Continental uses an African 
veneer called Turrae, highly figured and dusky 
brown in color. Romanesque features intricate 
carving on the bed panels, plus a lattice-topped 
mirror, all in cherry fruitwood finish, accented by 
antiqued brass drawer pulls. White plastic tops 
are offered as an optional feature in the New 
Idea group, which employs a patina walnut 
veneer. Traveler is finished in a warm black- 
colored walnut, accented by white plastic bolsters 
on the headboard. Each collection includes Kroeh- 
ler’s “multi-desk,” which incorporates writing, 
storage, luggage, and TV space all in one. The 
“multi-desks” are available with three, four or 
five drawers, with left or right hand luggage 


ү Designed by 


C. Douglas Turnbull. 
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It stacks! It gangs! 

Mixed or matched! Arm chair has 
hand-rubbed, oil-finished 
walnut arm caps. 
Complete line of table tops, bases, 
lounge chairs, settees and 
bar stools also available. 


Our 40th Year 


KUEHNE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


Kroehler’s Continental group. 


racks. Additional space is provided in the six- 
drawer double dressers and chests found in sev- 
eral of the collections. Other pieces include tight 
and loose-cushion lounge chairs, desk chairs, and 
dresser desks. Night tables and headboards are 
offered either wall-hung or free-standing, beds are 
made in both twin and double sizes, and all tops 
are covered with plastic laminates that match 
wood colors and grains. 
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Special dolly available 
|. for easy transport 
& storage. 


Dept. C 

Gentlemen: 

I'm interested! Please send me complete information on 
stacking-ganging chairs table bases & tops 


K Uu E H N E MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MATTOON. ILLINOIS 


lounge chairs & settees bar stools 
Name К 
Firm Name 
Address 
City... Zone . State 


*"""^999*9*999999?9?999999?909009909999?999*9*99***999*9997*9*97*7* 
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Arthur Umanoff's fresh 
design and the quality 
controlled manufactur- 
ing of the Madison col- 
lection of contemporary 
furnishings make them 
readily adaptable to 
either industrial or res- 
idential application. 
Write for illustrated 
literature. 


WAY ISO) 


FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 


| A € оде 


Е CARPET 


pLaza - 


in Many Designs for 
Modern or .Conyentional 


Interiors, 
. 


Write for Catalog showing all types of 
smokers accessories, wall urns, floor urns. 


K-IT 
274 DUK-IT BUILDING * 
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McDONALD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BUFFALO 10, NEW YORK 
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New Downs’ carpeting 

Downs Carpet Co., Inc. introduced three new 
grades at the June Market: Access, shown here, 
Conclusive, and Venture Square. Access, a con- 


tinuous filament nylon, has a high-low look con- 
struction with cobblestone motif. This tufted 
carpeting is available in 9 colors, 12 and 15 foot 
widths. Approximate retail, $6.95 per square 
yard. Conclusive is all-wool tufted deep nubby 
cut-pile and comes in 13 high-style colors and in 
12 and 15 foot widths; $14.95 per square yard. 
Ventura Square is space-dyed Cumuloft Filament 
nylon. This tufted line has variegated texture in 
seven color combinations featuring multiple and 
contrasting shades. Widths are 12 and 15 feet; 
approximately $9.95 per square yard. 


Circle No. 228 on product information card 


Collegiate model 


Plastics and metal are combined in the new 
IIowell Collegiate tablet arm chair, model A204. 
The fiberglass seat is attached to the tubular 
frame with four molded-in bolts so that no met- 


al screw heads show on the seating surface. 
The frame is welded into a strong one-piece unit. 
The stainless steel glides have rubber cushioned 
fillers that allow adjustable feet to stay flat on 
floor if chair is tilted. Tablet arm has walnut 
woodgrain laminated plastic top surface. 


Circle No. 229 on product information card 


CONTRACT 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


LITERATURE 


New and comprehensive literature on rubber stair 
treads, mats, and related accessories of The R.C. 
Musson Rubber Co. is now available. The 8-page 
folder contains photos, cross-section drawings, 
complete specifications, and model numbers of all 
Musson products, along with helpful installation 
information. Items covered include various models 
of heavy-duty rubber stair treads, landing cover- 
ings, stair risers, perforated entrance mats, link 
mats, nosing, rubber window sills, rubber kick 
plates for doors and walls, and adhesives. 


Circle No. 230 on product information card 


A revised “Installation Specifications” wall chart, 
for at-a-glance reference, is being offered to re- 
silient flooring dealers by the Armstrong Cork 
Co. Chart includes recommendations for installing 
resilient flooring of all types, types of adhesives 
to use, subfloor preparation plus other up-to-date 
recommendations. 


Circle No. 231 on product information card 


Baumritter Corp. has produced a comprehensive 
contract furniture catalog that illustrates its 
wide range of seating and case goods. Detailed 
descriptions; material and construction specifi- 
cations; samples of finishes on plastic, wood and 
metal furniture; plus swatch cards. 


Circle No. 232 on product information card 


Literature is now available on “Omni,” a system 
of modular furniture that solves storage problems 
by providing unlimited variations for functional 
and decorative use of wall space from floor to 
ceiling. Adjustable brackets position anywhere 
on the spring loaded “Omni” poles. Published by 
Structural Products, Inc. 


Circle No. 233 on product information card 


Chairmasters, Inc., N.Y., manufacturers of wood 
seating equipment for the contract market, have 
announced the publication of their 1962 catalog 
featuring over 150 chairs and bar stools, spe- 
cificaly designed for the hotel, restaurant, club 
and institutional trades. The catalog also features 
a variety of styles and booths, banquettes, tables 
and bars as well as specialty items for these mar- 
kets. 


Circle No. 234 on product information card 
The art of Philip LaVerne—melding bronze with 
pewter to produce metal tables that both act and 


ornament, is illustrated and described in a newly 
released 28-page catalog. 


Circle No. 235 on product information card 


JULY 1962 


Really Rugged 


you'll like 


Вштиіск В. 
CHAIRS 


of advanced design 


LIFETIME FIBERGLASS 


in 12 decorator colors. Steel 
understructure finish is 
metallic beige. 8 sizes. They stack. 


Smart, Indeed 


LIFETIME FIBERGLASS 
in 6 decorator colors. Gleaming 
polished chrome understructure 
and solid walnut, contoured 


Danish floating arms. € 


SEND FOR information and prices on Brunswick Chairs, 
Tables, Settees and Movable Cabinet. Brunswick Cor- 
poration, 2605 East Kilgore Road, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Circle No. 216 on product information card 
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Circle No. 217 on product information card 


SWEET SHAPE OF SUCCESS... 


oulptune 


THE SEATING SMASH 
OF THE YEAR! 

Star in the 
Elegant new Sculptura 

. contoured for 

greater beauty 


ascendent! 


. gre 
seatin 
A whol 
robe of colors 
Sculpted in six 
decorator 
shades é 
upholstered 
n 88 


combinations! 


model 


Stack up 
or gang together 
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A spanking breeze, sporkling 
MARINER’, one of 13 
trend-setting new designs in GKB's 


waters 


latest hand-print mural book "Pass- 
poris". MARINER is 9' 4" wide, top- 
most point of design 4' 1". Avoil- 
able through interior decorctors 
ond leading wallcoverings stores 
Send for free full-line folder. Full- 
color miniature of MARINER 25f. 


K 


* 
DESIGN РАТ, Pf COPYRIGHT 196: 


GEORGE K. BIRGE CO., INC., Dept. C 
120 East 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


"n " = 
NEW YORK DECORATOR SHOWROOM, 515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y 


Circle No. 218 on product information card 


Are there several people in 
your firm who read CONTRACT? 


Don't wait to have CONTRACT “routed” to you 


each month. Assure receipt of your personal 


copy by filling out and mailing the prepaid 


subscription card at the back of this issue. 


CONTRACT 


THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF 
COMMERCIAL/INSTITUTIONAL FURNISHINGS 


48 


BOOK REVIEW 


Inside Design, by Michael Greer, Doubleday & 
Co., Garden City, New York, 1962. 256 pp.. $13.95. 


Although this new book by Mr. Greer is not 
directed to the contract field, it is a sprightly 
work, well-written and handsomely illustrated 
with 124 plates of interiors, 24 of them in full 
color. A few office settings are shown and discuss- 
ed, but the value of *Inside Design" lies rather 
in its knowing way with the problems of design, 
with the enjoyment and appreciation it 
veys of periods, styles, and objects. There is, for 
example, a diverting passage on how to 
animal skins, as well as very informative ones on 
galloons, consoles, creil, tole, gimp, trompe l'oeil, 
and a host of other subjects. Here is Mr. Greer on 
pairs: “Two of almost anything are better than 
one, provided one of it is better than попе .. 
Avoid placing more than three or four pairs in a 
room, or they'll give you the uneasy sensation of 
seeing double. Among even numbers, the only 
really satisfactory ones are twos (as in pairs) 
and four (as in legs)." Mr. Greer's wit is sus- 
tained, his knowledge of the field exemplary, and 
his taste unexceptionable. 


con- 


use 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: $10.00 per column-inch, payable with order. No 
extra charge for box numbers. Forms close 5th of each 


month. 


HELP WANTED 


CoNTRACT FABRICS SALESMEN: Leading manufacturer of 
extensive popular-priced contract line of drapery, case- 
ment, upholstery, and bedspread fabrics has the following 
two territories open: the West Coast area and the 
Washington, D.C.-Pennsylvania-Maryland-Virginia area. 
Will consider only salesmen experienced in calling on hotel 
suppliers, contract interior firms, architects responsible 
for specs, contract departments. Can carry non-conflicting 
lines. Box A-67, CONTRACT. 


vinyls, 
archi- 
have 


SALES HELP WANTED: Wall coverings: quality 
fabrics, wood veneers; solicit designers, decorators, 
tects, etc.; drawing against high commissions; 


contract dept. Kalflex Inc., Mr. Klein, MU 4-5106. 


CONTRACT MANAGER: Experienced man to direct all 
phases of department for wholesale furniture distributors. 
Must be a go-getter! Unlimited opportunity with progres- 
sive organization in southeast Florida (not Miami or 
Fort Lauderdale.) Write full details. Replies confidential. 
Box A-68, CONTRACT. 


POSITION WANTED 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVE—15 years experience, 
contract field exclusively sales & administration. Servicing 
entire Northeast U.S. Seeks reputable case good manu- 
facturer. Replies held confidential. Box A-66, CONTRACT. 
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Acme-National Refrigeration Co. 
(refrigerated bars), P.O. Box 188, 
Astoria 5, Long Island, N.Y. 

Aero Service Corp. (relief maps & globes) 
210 E. Cortland St., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Air Wall, Inc. (partitions) 

16714 S. Garfield Ave., Paramount, Cal. 
Allen Industries, Inc. (rug cushion) 
1927 Leland St., Detroit 7, Mich. 

Allied Chemical Corp. Fiber 

Marketing Dept. (floorcoverings) 

261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Altamira (lamps) 

125 E. 55 St, New York 22, N.Y. 
America House (arts & crafts) 

44 W. 53 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
American Chair Co. (furniture) 

911 N. 11 56, Sheboygan, Wis. 
American Furniture Co. (furniture) 
Martinsville, Va. 

American Viscose Corp. (fibers) 

350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Herbert Arnot, Inc. (paintings) 

250 W. 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Artistic Drapery Mfg. Corp. (draperies) 
14753 Aetna St, Van Nuys, Cal. 
Baumritter Corp. (furniture) 

145 E. 32 St., New York, N.Y. 
Beautycraft Furniture Industries, Inc. 
(furniture), 1301 N.W. Seventh Ave. 
Miami 36, Fla. 

Belgian Linen Association 

280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Bigelow-Sanford, Inc. (carpeting) 

140 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
George K. Birge Co., Inc. (scenics) 

227 E. 56 St, New York 22, N.Y. 
Bonnie Looms Ltd. (fabrics) 

275 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Brendan Reilly Assoc. (office furniture) 
120 E. 32 St., New York, N.Y. 

B. Brody Seating Co. (chairs) 

5921 W. Dickens, Chicago, ||. 

Brunswick Corp. (furniture) 

2605 E. Kilgore Rd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Burke, Inc. (furniture) 

5140 N. Westmoreland, Dallas 7, Tex. 
Burlington Industries Inc. (carpeting) 
1430 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Cabin Crafts, Inc. (carpeting) 

Dalton, Ga. 

Cal-Craft Wood Fabrics (shades & blinds) 
407 Jackson Sq., San Francisco 11, Cal. 
Callaway Mills, Inc. (carpeting) 
LaGrange, Georgia 

Celanese Fibers Co. (fabrics & fibers) 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Chairmasters, Inc. (chairs) 

200 E. 146 St., New York 51, МУ. 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. (furniture) 


2500 Commonwealth Ave., N. Chicago, ||. 


Clapper's Mfg. Inc. (plastic tops) 
P.O. Box 8, Meyersdale, Pa. 

Clarin Mfg. Co. (chairs) 

4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, 111. 


Cohama (fabrics) 
214 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 


(NYC) 


Reader 
Service 


RA 1-5510 
GL 7-3000 
ME 4-3116 


TE 2-5656 


HA 2-7300 
PL 3.7644 
PL 7-9494 
GL 7-5027 
ME 2-9843 
LA 4-7200 
СІ 5-8287 
ST 2-1830 


MU 3-5000 


FR 9-7667 
MU 4-7147 
OR 9-3000 
PL 3.4157 
OR 9-1922 
MU 3-9107 
TU 9-6000 
TE 8-4005 
ME 1-2880 
LO 4-5000 
BR 8-1100 
DO 2-7096 
MU 9-7800 
TN 7-2000 
CY 2-0600 
DE 6-5770 
ME 4-7081 
CO 1-1901 


MU 5-0300 
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Page numbers are given for advertisers in current issue. 
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Page 


Reader 
Service 
No. 
Da Vinci Inc. (furniture) 
Р.0. Box 42-67, Miami 42, Fla. TU 8-9793 
Delphic Arts (fine arts) 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N.Y. LO 5-1766 
Denst & Miles, Inc. (wallcoverings) 
7355 S. Exchange Ave., Chicago 49, III. SA 1.5515 


Directional Contract Furniture Corp. (furniture) 
41 E. 57 St., New York, N.Y. PL 1-3350 


Dow Chemical Co. (textile fibers) 


———MM —————————À—— cd 


DIRECTORY OF CONTRACT SOURCES 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. PL 7-8300 212 

Drapery Corporation of America, Inc. 

(fabrics) 30 N. Dean St., Englewood, N.!. LO 7.2343 

E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Со. (Inc.) 

(vinyl upholstery), Wilmington, Del. PR 4-3365 

Durham Mfg. Co. (chairs) 

700 S. Council, Muncie, Ind. AT 2-2244 195 

Early American Chair Co. (chairs) 

2843 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. JE 5-4666 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. (fibers) 

260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. OR 9-1820 

Empire State Chair Co., Inc. (chairs) 

424 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. PL 3-5881 

Englander Co., Inc. (foam mattresses) 

1720 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III WH 4.6700 

Firth Carpet Co. (carpeting) 

295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. MU 9.8224 

Fixtures Mfg. Corp. (chairs) 

1641 Crystal, Kansas City 26, Mo. CH 1-4509 198 

General Electric Co. (Textolite Division) 

Coshocton, Ohio MA 2-5310 

General Tire & Rubber Co. (rug underlay) 

Jeannette, Pa. 

Gilford Leather Co., Inc. 

(wallcoverings, upholstery fabrics) 

515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. PL 3-3356 

Globe Furniture Co. (furniture) 

High Point, N. C. 888-4595 

Gold Medal Folding Furniture Co. (furniture) 

1700 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. ME 4-5541 

Greene Bros. Inc. (lighting) 

1059 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. PL 3-2507 

Paul Hanson, Inc. (lamps) 

15 E. 26 St., New York, N.Y. MU 3-9814 

Hardwick & Magee Co. (carpeting) 

7th & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. BA 3-200 

Heifetz Co. (lighting) 

16 E. 53 St., New York, N.Y. PL 5-6330 

Helikon Furniture Co., Inc. (furniture) 

543 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. MU 8-3210 

Archibald Но:тез & Son (carpeting) 

Erie Ave. & K St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. PI 3-6000 

Hooker Glass & Paint Mfg. Co. (mirrors) 

659 W. Washington 8lvd., Chicago 6, ||. АМ 3-4300 

Hotel & Theatre Carpet Corp. 

(carpeting) 52 E. 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. PL 2-6930 214 

Howe Folding Furniture Inc. (furniture) 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. OR 9-5040 201 

Howell Co. (chairs) 

436 S. First St., St. Charles, |. JU 4-0994 

Imperial Desk Co., Inc. (office furniture) 

1312 W. Florida St., Evansville 7, Ind. HA 4-7951 

Interchemical Corp. (vinyl fabrics) 

837 Buckingham St., Toledo 1, Ohio CH 1-4295 
Continued 
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Jay Lighting Mfg. Co., Inc. (lighting) 
5 E. 35 St., New York 16, МУ. 
Johnson Plastic Tops, Inc. (plastic tops) 
69 North St., Elgin, ||. 

L. Jones & Co., Inc. (carpeting) 

19 E. 53 St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Kent-Coffey Contract Div. (furniture) 
Lenoir, N.C. 

Klieg! Bros. (lighting) 

321 W. 50th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Kuehne Mfg. Co. (furniture) 

Mattoon, Ill. 

L. & B. Products Corp. (chairs) 

189 Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Leatherguild, Inc. (wallcoverings) 
1 E. 53 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


James Lees & Sons Co. (carpeting) 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

Lightolier, Inc. (lighting) 

11 E. 36 St., New York, N.Y. 

London Lamps (lamps) 

10711 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 34, Cal. 
Loumac Supply Corp. (ash receivers) 

327 E. 103 St., New York 29, МУ. 

Lynch & Bailey, Inc. (contract 

furnishers), 2141 B Route 4, Fort Lee, NJ. 


Madison Furniture Industries (furniture) 
Sharon Rd., Canton, Miss. 


Magee Carpet Co. (carpeting) 
295 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Maharam Fabric Corp. (fabrics) 
130 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Mallin Co. (outdoor furniture) 
2335 E. 27 St., Vernon, Cal. 
Karl Mann Associates (paintings) 
677 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Marden Mfg. Inc., (furniture) 
1015 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, ||. 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Inc. 
(upholstery), Kings Mountain, N.C. 


McDonald Products Corp. (ash receivers) 
Duk-It Building, Buffalo 10, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Furniture (furniture) 

950 Linden Ave., S. San Francisco, Cal. 
Milium Division, Deering Miliken, Inc. 
(fabrics), 1045 6th Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 


Howard Miller Clock Co. (clocks, lamps) . 
Zeeland, Mich. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Scotchgard) 
Chemical Div., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Murals, Inc. (wallcoverings) 
Rose PI., Garden City, L.I., N. Y. 


R. C. Musson Rubber Co. (rubber mats) 
1318 E. Archwood, Akron 6, Ohio 


National Contract Sales Co. (furniture) 
215 Station Ave., Glenside, Pa. 


National Cotton Council of America 
P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tennessee 


National Plastic Products Co. (draperies) 
Odenton, Md. 


MU 6-7978 


695.1242 


PL 5-4900 


PL 4-5311 


CO 5-0130 


AD 4-6401 


BE 5-1400 


PL 8-2370 


BR 2-2600 


LE 2-2900 


UP 0-7253 


AT 9-5374 


WI 7-3132 
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MU 6-3150 


JU 2-3500 


LU 9-6591 


PL 3.9428 


WH 4-4707 


379-5421 


TL 2-5727 


PL 6-2100 


OX 5-1200 


PR 2-2187 


PR 6-8511 


PI 1-4040 


PR 3-7651 


TU 7.5522 


BR 6-2783 


WO 9-9000 
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Nessen Studio, Inc. (lighting) 
317 E. 34 St., New York 16, N.Y. OR 9-6760 
Norquist Products, Inc. (folding chairs) 
415 Chandler St., Jamestown, N.Y. 51-171 
Office Design Inc. (furniture) 
136 William St., New York, N.Y. WO 2-6635 


Parkwood Laminates, Inc. (high-pressure 
laminates), 134 Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 245-2004 


Perma Dry, Inc. (fabric finishing) 
3 W. 17 St., New York 11, N.Y. WA 4-0877 


Polyplastex United, Inc. (decorative lam- 
inates), 870 Springfield Rd., Union, NJ. MU 8-2500 


Quaintance Fabrics (fabrics) 


227 E. 56 St., New York 22, МУ. PL 1-0150 
Resistane (wallpaper finishing) 

966 Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. YO 9-3271 
Robert Supply Co., Inc. (deck chairs) 

135 John St., New York 38, N.Y. HA 2-3486 
Robbins Floor Products, Inc. (flooring) 

Tuscumbia, Ala. EV 3-3321 


Edward Axel Roffman Associates, Inc. 
(furniture), 160 E. 56 St., New York, N.Y. PL 3-4252 


Rolscreen Co. (folding partitions) 


Pella, lowa MA 8-4121 
Roxbury Carpet Co. (carpeting) 

295 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. MU 6-5550 
The Ruby Co. (lighting) 

129 W. 27 St., New York, N.Y. CH 2-5112 
Frank Scerbo & Sons Inc. (furniture) 

140 Plymouth St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y. UL 22-5959 
Shelby Williams Mfg., Inc. (chairs) 

2500 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 8, ||. SE 8-4055 
Simmons Co., (sofa beds) 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, ||. SU 7-4060 
John Stuart, Inc., (furniture) 

Park Ave. at 32 St., New York 16, N.Y. OR 9-1200 


Synthetics Finishing Согр. 
(fabrics finishing) 
462-70 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. MA 7-8283 


System Cado (wall-hung units) 


1130 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. LE 5-2434 
Thonet Industries, Inc. (chairs) 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. MU 3-1230 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. (fabrics) 

425 E. 53 St, New York, N.Y. EL 5-5300 
Thortel Fireproof Fabrics, Inec. (fabrics) 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, МУ. MU 4-2426 


Timbertone Wallcaverings Co., Inc. 
(wallcoverings), 4 E. 53 St, N. Y. 22, N.Y. PL 8-1160 


Tri-Par Manufacturing Co. (chairs) 


1740 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 30, 111. AR 6-3340 
U. S. Rubber Co. (plastics) 

1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N.Y. CI 7 5000 
U.S. Rubber Co. (Footwear D:vision—Kemblo) 
Naugatuck, Conn. PA 9.5241 
Vinyl Plastics Inc. (vinyl flooring) 

1825 Erie Ave., Sheboygan, Wis. GL 8-4664 
Wall Trends, Inc. (wallcoverings) 

58 E. 53 St, New York 22, N.Y. PL 3-0431 


Winfield Design Associates (wallcoverings) 
674 S. V:n Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. SU 1-7916 


Yorkhaven Galler.es (lighting) 
240 E. 56th St, New York 22, N.Y. PL 8-3294 
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A 26 foot high facade posed a special installation problem. It required a dimensionally stable drapery fabric that 
would not sag or lose its shape. Victor Gruen, Architect for the City National Bank of Beverly Hills, found the 
solution. He selected Frankel’s Leno Casement fabric for the draperies by Myron Sheward made with shape- 
keeping Rovana saran flat monofilament. Rovana monofilament keeps its shape in spite of abuse; is flame- 
resistant; easy-to-care-for; has excellent resistance to abrasion; is safe to handle and non-allergenic. For further 
information about Rovana, write: Textile Fibers Dept., The Dow Chemical Company, 350 5th Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
draperies shown: 57% Verel* modacrylic, 25% rayon, 18% Rovana saran monofilament. 


SN THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <> 


Circle No. 219 on product information card 


SYNPROOF 


FLAME RETARDANT 


The BLACK and WHITE of it 


Effective on practically all fibers 
Will not tenderize linen 

Durable to pure solvent dry cleaning 
No change in fabric hand 


Little or no color change 


= ~ D D A & 


Meets requirements of the most 
stringent fire marshals 


à Notarized certification 


FREE! Synproof® price list and fact 


YNTHETICS и 


"FOREMOST NAME IN FABRIC FINISHING" 


PHILADELPHIA: 462-70 N. Sth Street MArket 7-8283 
NEW YORK: 526 W. 25th Street ENterprise 6148 


